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‘is and collective action 


HIS SUMMER marked the 75th anniversary 

of the Regina Riot, a landmark in the history 

of Briarpatch's hometown and an event with 
political reverberations well beyond the city itself. 
On June 3, 1935, at the height of the greatest crisis 
of capitalism in the country's history, 1,200 striking 
workers departed relief camps in British Columbia 
aboard eastbound boxcars to deliver demands for 
employment and fair wages to the federal govern- 
ment of R.B. Bennett. Eleven days into the journey, 
the On-to-Ottawa Trek was met with RCMP block- 
ades in Regina. After two weeks of failed negotiations, 
city police and mounted RCMP officers charged the 
crowd of Trekkers with baseball bats and billy clubs, 
sparking one of the most violent episodes of the Great 
Depression. 

On the anniversary of the Regina Riot, capitalism 
is again in upheaval. As financial elites once again 
scramble to reconfigure the economy to safeguard 
the interests of the powerful, our position is in many 
respects a weaker one than that of the Trekkers, and 
the prospects of making significant gains comparable 
to those of social movements in the 1930s appear 
distinctly remote. In fact, the financial crisis has in 
many ways betrayed the infirmity of the Left in that 
our failure to seriously advance an alternative means 
of organizing society, even when capitalism is at its 
most vulnerable, has been laid bare on a global scale. 
While the end of the planet as we have known it is 
increasingly accepted in mainstream discourses of 
climate change, ecological calamity, widespread 
natural disasters and peak oil, the end of capitalism 
remains for the most part unthinkable. 

In fairness, the working class of today faces a much 
different set of obstacles to collective action than 
that of the Regina Riot era. As Sarah Mann observes 
in this issue, whereas industrial capitalism brought 
workers together, be it in a factory or neighbourhood, 
today's working class is isolated and divided as never 
before. Neoliberalism has reshaped the nature of 
work, and beyond that, our most basic modes of 
existence and the narratives that guide us. 

The standard of full-time, life-long employment 
has been replaced by work that is increasingly tempo- 
rary, part-time and precarious. The working class has 
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itself been reshaped, too, and rendered progressively 
more migratory, more racialized, more female. 

As the nature of the neoliberal working class is 
different than that which preceded it, so too must be 
our resistance. Traditional models of labour activism 
have never been less potent, and are being forced to 
adapt or be condemned to irrelevance. The labour 
movement as a whole continues to lose ground, and 
its demands are thoroughly inadequate to disrupt the 
exceeding success of neoliberalism in channelling 
wealth to those with the greatest privilege and power, 
at the expense of those with the least. 

Still, there are sites of collective action that offer 
ample inspiration. This June, the world's attention was 
directed to the streets of Toronto, where thousands of 
demonstrators convened to oppose the G20 summit. 
Backed by a $1 billion security apparatus and roughly 
19,500 police, military and security personnel, those 
responsible for the financial crisis met in an armed 
camp to ensure the continued protection of their 
shared interests. They were met with broad-based 
resistance spanning diverse movements for social, 
environmental and economic justice, indigenous 
sovereignty, migrant rights and many others, who 
rightfully found common cause in opposing the G20 
agenda and defied a concerted campaign of intimida- 
tion and repression. 

It serves us well to bear in mind that as this issue 
of Briarpatch goes to press, people continue to be 
arrested on G20-related charges, and many are fac- 
ing serious jail time. Others have been threatened 
with deportation, and still more have had their lives 
severely disrupted as a consequence of outlandish 
bail conditions, house arrest and non-association 
clauses. As Robyn Maynard notes in this issue, the 
bulk of those facing the severest of penalties are 
dedicated organizers with long histories of tireless 
work in, and beyond, their communities. All deserve 
our continued support and solidarity, not only in 
the immediate sense, but by continuing the work of 
bridging gaps and linking struggles for a movement 
truly capable of responding to periods of crisis with 
mass collective action. 


VALERIE ZINK, EDITOR/PUBLISHER 
valerie@briarpatchmagazine.com 
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Reorganizing 
the Workplace 


Economic emancipation in 
three (not-so-simple) steps 


By Amanda DiVito Wilson 


N A SOCIETY where we must 
work to live, work is at the very 
core of our existence. Without 
work, we are deemed meaningless 
non-citizens, outcasts. In the 
face of such dogmatic, almost reli 
gious, devotion, putting forward an 
alternative perspective on how to 
organize production and exchange 
seems almost heretical. It is no 
small task, but it isa necessary one 
It requires imagination and courage 
to see beyond our current reality 
and reconsider how we measure 
success and happiness. Instead of 
constantly reacting to how awful 
work has become, perhaps we 
should refocus our attention on 
how work could be. 

We don’t have to wait for a 
revolution. We can start to rein- 
vent relationships of production 
and exchange in ways that are 
meaningful, empowering and 
equitable right now. Below are a 
few suggestions and examples of 
how we could radically change 
work, and in so doing, transform 
our lives. While not perfect, and 
certainly not yet in widespread use, 
these proposals offer a glimpse of 
what life might be like beyond the 
drudgery of a nine-to-five job that 
may pay your bills, but does noth- 
ing to feed your soul. 


Get rid of money 


he amount of misery that results from these thin 

pieces of paper and metal coins is impressive. Money 
is essential to wage-labour, which alienates us from the 
products of our work and obscures the value of what we, 
and others, produce. Getting rid of money may not solve 
all of our problems, but it would certainly help us to see the 
value of our work in a different light. 

While barter economies have a long and rich history 
spanning multiple cultures, in recent years there has been a 
revival of exchange and trading systems that reject money as 
a currency of trade. Community exchange networks, which 
are cropping up in cities around the world, are just one 
example of an alternative economic relationship in which 
people are asked to leave their money at the door. 

Community exchange networks consist of a group of peo- 
ple who trade products and services using a non-monetary 
online banking system. Members of the network exchange 
labour hours based on the time spent creating a product or 
providing a service. In this way, members' time and labour 
are valued for what they bring to the community, rather 
than on the basis of their educational background or social 
status. 

The Community Exchange System, a hub for community 
exchange networks throughout the world, indicates that 
exchange networks are currently operating in 29 different 
countries. While there are only six listed in Canada, Australia 
and South Africa boast 60 and 26 respectively. 


Get rid of bosses 
CA have long existed as an alternative way 
to structure the workplace from the ground up, based 
on the needs of workers and the community. However, to 
truly eliminate hierarchy in the organization of production 
and exchange, we need to go beyond the structure of co- 
operative ownership to a culture of co-operation and col- 
lective empowerment. 

Michael Albert and Robin Hahnel developed the concept 
of participatory economics (parecon) to describe an alterna- 
tive economic system founded on worker and community 
self-management, equality and solidarity. In this model, 
workers make collective decisions about the production, 
consumption and allocation of resources, and share an 
equitable division of work. 

Mondragon, a co-operatively run café and bookstore in 
Winnipeg, strives to put Albert’s theory of participatory 
economics into practice. Collective members share equally 
in all facets of operating the bookstore and café — from the 
less appealing grunt work to the more creative tasks — and 
administrative work is rotated such that all members are 
able to learn the different aspects of the business. Collective 
members are also all paid the same hourly wage, with all tasks 
being valued equally. According to Eton, a collective member 
at Mondragon, while this model of work comes with many 
challenges, the rewards are more than worth it. 


Start having fun 


W: cannot reorganize the workplace without address- 
ing the oppressive nature of work itself. Bob Black, 
author of The Abolition of Work, provocatively argues that 
we need to stop working and start playing. He believes that 
we need to get away from thinking of work as something 
we have to do and focus our time and energies on activities 
that we enjoy, that we would consider play. Black defines 
work as “compulsory production,” production that we are 
forced to engage in due to political or economic pressures. 
He contrasts this forced labour with play, something that is 
always voluntary and that we engage in not as a means to 
an end, but for the enjoyment we get from the activity itself. 
He's not just talking about a good game of Wii golf here. 
Black uses the term "play" to describe a range of creative 
and productive activities that humans do for the sake of 
enjoyment. 

It's easy to dismiss Black's ideas as unrealistic or impracti- 
cal. What about all of those pesky tasks in life that nobody 
likes doing but need to be done? If we can get beyond these 
sorts of knee-jerk reactions, however, there's merit to what 
he says. He's not suggesting that we all sit on the beach 
drinking mojitos and reading romance novels, but that we 
should organize our lives and our communities in accordance 
with the desires and enjoyment of ourselves, our friends 
and our neighbours. I think we would be surprised at how 
"productive" play can become. 

As the mission statement of the Boston Skillshare states, 
"learning is plentiful, everywhere, and need not come with 
price tags or expert degrees. We are all teachers. We are all 
students.” 

Under capitalism, we have created such rigid definitions 
of work and labour that we have been fooled into thinking 
that anything falling outside of these constructed categories 
is inconsequential to building a thriving and well off com- 
munity. Yet there is ample evidence to suggest otherwise. 
Skill shares, crafting circles and do-it-yourself ements are 
all examples of people doing what they love in a way that's 
fun, collective and creative. 


Enacting the world we want to see. Today. 


hese ideas are not pipe dreams, nor are they a vision of 

a utopian society that can exist only after capitalism has 
been uprooted. These alternatives can, and do, exist today, 
in the shadows of office towers and call centres. 

That said, they are not cookie-cutter solutions that can 
be applied en masse to workplaces everywhere. They are 
incomplete, perhaps temporary, and insufficient to address 
the ever-growing and immensely complex web of challenges 
facing workers. These models require an immense amount 
of time and commitment and the ability to dream beyond 
what seems possible today. Start with something small, like 
taking the time to do the things you love and sharing things 
with your friends and neighbours. You might be surprised 
by how much can be accomplished, and how much you 
enjoy doing it. © 
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AGRICULTURE 
UNDER 
APARTHEID 


As the boycott of Israeli goods continues to gain 
momentum in the Occupied Palestinian 
Territories and worldwide, Palestinian 
farmers are extricating themselves from the 
Israeli economy and building self-reliance 
through community-supported agriculture. 


8y Jillian Kestler-D'Amours 


in the northern West Bank district of Oalqilya to gather 
4 the week's harvest: tomatoes, cucumbers, peppers, 
zucchini and more, depending on the season. 

Radwan is among 11 farmers from the Qalqilya area to 
participate in the Sharaka Community Supported Agriculture 
project, which encourages Palestinian consumers to purchase 
agricultural produce directly from Palestinian farmers. 

"With Sharaka you are talking about a direct activity: tak- 
ing from the land to the customer,’ says Radwan, who makes 
sure the weekly orders are filled and delivered to consumers 
in Ramallah on time. 

Initiatives like Sharaka are helping to breathe new life 
into Palestinian farming, which has faced overwhelming 
challenges in recent years. Foremost among these is the 
Separation Barrier, which Israel began constructing in 2002. 
Now nearing completion, the Apartheid Wall, as it's known 
by most Palestinians, is expected to stretch a total of 760 
kilometres and annex approximately 46 per cent of the West 
Bank. 

In addition to isolating communities and separating resi- 
dents from important resources and services, the Apartheid 
Wall has cut countless farmers off from what is, for many, 
their sole means of sustenance and survival. 

As Rashad Abdel Rahman, a 70-year-old farmer from 
the village of Isla, explains, "Olive trees are my life. Since 
childhood, I have been caring for these trees the way that 
my father taught me^ 


Ee SATURDAY, Ziad Radwan visits fellow farmers 
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- Abdel Rahmanis the head of the Isla village council, located 

- near Qalqilya in the north of the occupied West Bank. Seventy 
per cent of the village's land (approximately 3,000 dunums, 
or three square kilometres) has been annexed as a result of 
the Apartheid Wall. Abdel Rahman has himself lost 50 olive 
trees and access to virtually all of his land. 

In the past, Abdel Rahman was able to harvest 1,000 kilos 
of olives annually. Today, his yield is barely one-tenth that 
amount. 

"Before, it took only five minutes to get to my land. I could 
stay there all night and return whenever I chose to. But today, 
this is forbidden; explains Abdel Rahman, adding that weeds 
and other issues related to restricted access have drastically 
reduced harvests. 

Farmers such as Abdel Rahman must now receive permis- 
sion from the Israeli authorities in order to access their land 


Each Saturday, members of the Sharaka co-operative go to 
Ramallah to pick up a box of produce that has been cultivated 
by a Palestinian farmer earlier that week. To date, fruits and 
vegetables have come from the Qalqilya area, while dairy 
products are from Nablus. 

“The farmers are depending 100 per cent on themselves. 
They don't have any kind of assistance. The whole family has 
to take part in farming; Radwan says. 


Boycott, Divestment and Sanctions 

n addition to promoting Palestinian agriculture, Sharaka 
He: born out of the campaign to boycott Israeli products as 
part of the global Boycott, Divestment and Sanctions (BDS) 
movement. 

The BDS movement was launched in July 2005 by 
Palestinian civil society organizations calling upon the inter- 


“A successful, sustainable boycott can only be achieved with a 
parallel strategy of supporting local farmers and manufacturers.” 


on the other side of the Wall. The single gate through which 
they are allowed to pass is opened only three times each 
day: at 5:30 a.m., 10:30 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. Moreover, even 
this restricted access is subject to being arbitrarily revoked. 
While Abdel Rahman was able to pass through the gate for 
six months, he has been denied access to his land entirely 
for the past three. 

In July 2004, the International Court of Justice (ICJ) ruled 
that the Wall was in contravention of international law, 
and that Israel should immediately cease its construction, 
dismantle the existing structure and make reparations for 
any damage caused. 

The ICJ urged the United Nations General Assembly 
and Security Council to put in place additional measures 
to enforce its ruling. Despite this, construction of the Wall 
continues today unchecked, and without any real opposition 
from the international community. 


Growing self-reliance 

Ws Radwan lives in Azzoun, a village of 10,000 residents 
— 6,000 of whom are farmers — in the Qalqilya region. As 

in Isla, most farmers in Azzoun have also been cut off from 

their lands by the Apartheid Wall. 

“Thirty dunums were taken from my mother’s land,’ said 
Radwan, explaining that while he has retained access to all six 
dunums of land he personally owns, the Israeli occupation has 
made it increasingly difficult to make a living as a farmer. 

"It's a catastrophic matter,’ explains the 46-year-old father 
of eight. In the face of these overwhelming hardships and 
challenges, initiatives like Sharaka are increasingly vital to 
ensure that Palestinian farmers are able to continue to earn 
a livelihood. 
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national community to pressure Israel to meet its obligations 
under international law. 

"Israel's systematic destruction of Palestinian agriculture 
and industry, confiscation of water resources, and ongoing 
land grab through the construction of settlements and 
the Apartheid Wall has turned the Palestinian economy 
into a captive economy in which there is no alternative to 
many Israeli goods,’ says Hind Awwad, coordinator of the 
Palestinian BDS National Committee (BNC). According to 
Awwad, while an academic and cultural boycott of Israeli 
institutions is present among Palestinian civil society, with 
minor exceptions, a comprehensive boycott of Israeli prod- 
ucts is more difficult. Israel's colonial policies have not only 
destroyed Palestinian agriculture and industry, but have made 
it impossible for Palestinians to market their products. 

"Fresh Palestinian produce is made to wait hours at 
checkpoints and roadblocks, while Israeli produce enters 
unchecked and freely in cooling trucks. These factors con- 
tribute to making the Israeli products more competitive than 
their Palestinian counterparts,’ Awwad says. 

According to Shir Hever, an Israeli economist from the 
Alternative Information Center in Jerusalem, while the BDS 
movement is based on the same pressure tactics used against 
apartheid in South Africa, its results may be seen much faster 
in the case of Israel. 

"Israel, unlike South Africa, cannot weather a long-term 
boycott. It has to take action immediately. Because of that, 
we're not talking about a boycott movement that would last 
for decades. As soon as the boycott movement has enough 
momentum, the Israeli government will have to change its 


policies,’ Hever asserts. 


Palestinian farmer Rashad Abdel Rahman looks out over the olive trees that his family has harvested for generations in the village of Isla. Seventy per cent of the 
village's land has been annexed by the Apartheid Wall, leaving farmers unable to access the land that they depend on for a livelihood. 


“The land means everything” 
Bo in Isla, Rashad Abdel Rahman walks through a field 


of sparse olive trees that remain on the village’s side of 
the Wall. He stops every few metres to touch the leaves and 
smell the buds hanging from the tree branches overhead. A 
moment later, he stares longingly at the winding grey fence 
separating him from his lands. 

“The land means everything. We have lost everything: our 
lives, our livelihood,’ Abdel Rahman says. “The wall destroyed 
the village.” 

Still, according to Hind Awwad, initiatives like Sharaka 
not only serve as a way to support local Palestinian farmers, 
but will contribute to the overarching successes of the global 
BDS movement. 

“A successful, sustainable local boycott can only be achieved 
with a parallel strategy of supporting local farmers and 
manufacturers,’ Awwad says. 

“Israel's complete and continuous disregard for inter- 
national law has made the Palestinian-led campaign for 
Boycott, Divestment and Sanctions against Israel the most 
effective way of holding Israel accountable and ending its 
criminal impunity” Awwad continued, “The international 
response to the call for BDS has been rapid, anda truly global 
movement capable of isolating Israel is emerging. Political 
parties, trade unions, churches and grassroots solidarity 
groups have all embraced BDS as the most relevant and 
effective form of solidarity with Palestinians.’ © 


JON ELMER 


The eight-metre-high concrete slabs of the Apartheid Wall cut through the centre 
of a cornfield in the town of Qalqilya, which is completely encircled by the Wall. 
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Political Prisoners 


Calendar 


$12 each 

$5 for prisoners 
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Did you know 

that you can 
support Briarpatch 
when you buy 

your groceries? 


Shop at Eat Healthy Foods in Regina and 10% of 
your purchase will be donated to Briarpatch! Just 
mention that you’re a supporter of the magazine 
to take part in the store’s Community Profits 
program, which aims to strengthen partnerships 
and share resources among the various arms of 
Regina’s social and environmental justice move- 


ments. 
Eat Healthy Foods 


3030 12th Ave. 
Regina, SK 


. Canadian Office and Professional Employees Union 
“Actively organizing the prairies” 


109-2709 12" Avenue ~ Regina, SK ~ S4T 1J3 ~ Phone: (306) 352-4240 ~ Toll-free: |-877-COPE397 ~ email: cope397@sasktel.net ~ www.cope397.ca 
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Discipline and Punish 


Welfare, workfare, and the punishment of the poor 


HE DREAM ofa benevolent wel- 

fare state may live on in social 

work theory, conference papers 
and mission statements, but as far as 
front-line bureaucracy goes, welfare is 
dead. Only its image remains, as faint 
as chalk on a sidewalk. No longer even 
pretending to be a right or social safety 
net, social assistance has mutated into 
a series of manipulative tactics to prod 
and intimidate its clients into jobs that 
no one wants. In other words, welfare 
has become workfare. 

While welfare, or social assistance, 
has long borne the official stamp of 
benevolence, a new state-prescribed 
client status has come to undermine 
and replace the far stronger status of the 
citizen. As clients, we have the “right” 
to submit our polite requests to the 
proper authority using the prescribed 
channels or to purchase our unequal 
rights in the marketplace. Should we 
meet the eligibility criteria or find a 
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sympathetic ear, we might just win some 
minimal assistance. If not, well, all is fair 
in markets and bureaucracies. 

In fact, the right to income assistance 
is now so imperilled that advocates 
with legal training, some of them actual 
lawyers, are routinely needed to help 
applicants navigate ministry policy and 
procedures and to hold governments 
accountable to their own legislation. 
Advocacy organizations such as the 
Together Against Poverty Society in 
Victoria and the Ontario Coalition 
Against Poverty are sometimes all that 
stand between many applicants and 
life on the streets. Appeals to human 
rights now come into play only in rare 
instances where a Charter challenge is 
invoked in the courts. 

Welfare policy has long sought to 
instill incentives to work through a mix 
of positive and negative consequences, 
termed “carrots and sticks” in welfare 
reform circles. In the free trade era of 


capital mobility and fierce international 
— and even inter-regional — competition, 
however, income assistance policy has 
become subservient to labour market 
and business demands, with a decided 
preference for sticks. 

Having deemed labour market condi- 
tions and job creation to be the rightful 
jurisdiction of business, government has 
assumed the minimal role of motivating 
precarious workers to accept the new 
norm of part-time, insecure, boring and 
hazardous jobs. 


HE DEMISE of welfare in favour 

of this workfarist ethos, which is 
based on discipline and control, has 
been achieved both incrementally and 
through a series of onslaughts. The 
elimination of the Canada Assistance 
Plan in 1996, which had set federal 
standards for welfare provision and 
provided dedicated funding for income 
assistance, opened the doors to regional 
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jon with methods for 

work obligations on welfare 

cipients and reducing caseloads. 

Early experiments following the dis- 
solution of the Canada Assistance Plan 
included service and rate cuts, such 
as the drastic 22 per cent reduction of 
income assistance under the Mike Harris 
government in Ontario; restrictions on 
eligibility, such as the three-month 
residency requirement attempted by 
British Columbia’s New Democratic 
Party; and an uneven array of workfarist 
schemes ranging from work-for-welfare 
placements to training wages and 
employability contracts. New layers 
of surveillance have also been added, 
including special welfare fraud units 
such as those introduced by Alberta's 
Conservatives and B.C's NDP. 

Provincial governments have also 

sought to reinforce work obligations 
by rewriting eligibility criteria and 
reclassifying recipients. In 2001, for 
instance, the newly elected B.C. Liberals 
undertook a full-scale review and re- 
classification of disability status so as to 
disqualify and reduce benefits to existing 
clients and discourage new applicants. 
They also placed two-year time limits on 
income assistance and ramped up efforts 
to deny, reduce and recover benefits 
under the guise of policing welfare fraud. 
Austerity measures, exhaustive rules 
and extraordinary scrutiny are all part 
of a broad strategy to make eligibility so 
onerous as to wear people down with 
tedium and obstacle. 

While dedicated fraud units send the 
message that illegal behaviour is ram- 
pant among recipients, historical rates 
of welfare fraud run between one and 
three per cent, which is lower than fraud 
rates for every other income bracket 
through the income tax system. Further, 
fraud in this arena refers to any situation 
in which a rule is breached, even if by 
misunderstanding or administrative 
error. These units do, nonetheless, 
perform a unique role in intimidating 
recipients who can be investigated at 
the ministry’s whim. The hype over 
welfare fraud, including the use of Crime 
Stoppers to generate community com- 
plaints, has succeeded in associating 
income assistance with criminality. 


With a few exceptions, the undoing of 
income assistance persists. In a recent 
round of incremental cuts effective June 
2010, the B.C. government is no longer 
covering dental, diagnostics or birth 
control for persons receiving income 
assistance and disability benefits, while 
Ontario has eliminated dietary allow- 
ances for persons with specific nutri- 
tional needs. 


OO OFTEN this passage from 
welfare to workfare is read only as 
an erosion of entitlements and not as 
an assault on labour. As a significant 
engine of productivity and growth — and 
by growth I mean profit — work-ready 


While the affluent are 
said to respond to 
positive incentives such 
as less regulation, 
unrestricted earnings 
and affirmation, the poor 
are thought to need the 
spurs of over-regulation, 
penalty and insult. 


(desperate and disciplined) labourers 
are a highly valuable commodity, a 
main ingredient that enterprising cities 
require to compete for transnational 
business. 

Workfare regimes thrive on divisions 
among subclasses of workers, exploiting 
centuries-old distinctions between the 
deserving and undeserving poor. Where 
some client groups, such as those with 
disability status, receive slightly higher 
benefits and some reprieve from work- 
seeking activities, others are isolated to 
receive harsher penalties, mandatory 
work requirements and lower assistance 
rates, as in Saskatchewan's Transitional 
Employment Allowance and B.C’s 
Training Wage, a sub-minimum wage 
for youth and new entrants into the 
workforce. The instability of the labour 
market further frustrates any sense of 
common cause among those whose eco- 
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nomic standing is in flux and insecure. 

Such ill treatment is bolstered by 
a classed view of human nature and 
human value, one that uses racism, 
sexism and xenophobia — anything it 
can get its hands on, really — to iso- 
late and disparage targeted groups. If. 
news blogs are any measure of public 
sentiment, pro-business and anti-poor 
lobbyists have effectively enlisted many 
working- and middle-class folks to do 
the dirty work of devaluing low-income 
persons. 

While the affluent are said to respond 
to positive incentives such as less 
regulation, unrestricted earnings and 
affirmation, the poor are thought to 
need the spurs of over-regulation, 
penalty and insult. Those who receive 
the least are the most answerable, not 
just for their conduct, but also for the 
risks and failings of the economy, be it 
the public debt, lags in productivity or 
a lack of competitiveness. 

The same working-class identity that 
attaches pride to work as a basis for 
self-valorization and solidarity easily 
becomes a weapon against anyone 
who cannot claim this esteemed status. 
That is why, while using every available 
means to claim services using current 
social assistance legislation, there is a 
pressing need to confront the attach- 
ment of moral superiority to work and 
to scrutinize the costs associated with 
“productive” employment ina capitalist 
economy. 


GUARANTEED minimum income, 
aptly dubbed a Liveable Income 
for Everyone (LIFE) by anti-poverty 
activists in Victoria, may be poised to 
offer us greater control over our labour 
while underlining every person’s right 
to share in the benefits and remaking 
of this earth. A 2009 research report by 
Jim Mulvale and Margot Young for the 
Canadian Centre for Policy Alternatives 
presents the idea’s recent history, along 
with possible models, their drawbacks, 
advantages and costs, and serves as a 
good primer for anyone wading into this 
policy area for the first time. 
In its strongest version, a guaranteed 
income grants every person living in a 
defined region a basic adequate income 


without work conditions or restriction 
on earnings, savings or resource sharing. 
Earnings can be taxed back above a 
designated income level and at progres- 
sively higher rates as income goes up. 

Concerned that a guaranteed income 
could become another economic ghetto, 
some social justice activists promote 
good, full-time jobs and a strong social 
safety net as preferred anti-poverty 
measures. Not a redesign of the econ- 
omy or society, a guaranteed income is 
a modest intervention that coalesces 
with movements for living wages, 
work-life balance and a shorter work 
week. It is not a stand-alone fix, nor is 
it a replacement for job creation, just as 
job creation is incapable of providing an 
adequate income for everyone. 

That being said, a guaranteed income 
has the potential to address several 
major flaws with current income assist- 
ance. Most directly, it removes the limits 
on allowable earnings — typically set 
at $50 to $100 per week, after which 
income assistance is clawed back — that 
trap people between poverty-level 
income assistance and poverty-level 
wages. Because a guaranteed income is 
given to everyone, the under- or unem- 
ployed are not singled out for scrutiny 
and resentment. Work still carries its 
usual rewards — extra income, esteem, 
participation, belonging, creative outlet 
and so on — minus the class-specific 


Central to the workfarist mentality 
is that income assistance rewards non- 
work. Yet there is abundant evidence all 
around us that people need no special 
prodding to engage in socially product- 
ive pursuits. Furthermore, our definition 


The government has 
assumed the minimal role 
of motivating precarious 
workers to accept the 
new norm of part- 
time, insecure, boring 
and hazardous jobs. 


of work is beset with many chronic 
problems. Much work does not count as 
employment, and work and employment 
are often disconnected from income 
level. Most wealth accumulation today 
is not gained in exchange for labour or in 
the real economy, but through specula- 
tion in financial markets. In contrast, 
under capitalism's waged division of 
labour, motherhood has so far proven no 
match for the great social contributions 
of junk mail and warfare. 

Critics of a guaranteed income also 
charge that it is too expensive. But 
poverty, too, is linked to a host of costly 


nects poverty with ill health, increased 
risk of injury and violence, emotional 
trauma, incarceration, addictions, fam- 
ily disruption and foster care. Policing, 
prisons and emergency services are 
generally more costly than social and 
educational supports, not to mention 
the loss of human potential and needless 
suffering. 

The capitalist economy, with its spread 
of part-time, temporary and low-paying 
jobs, is signalling the decline of standard 
full-time employment. Rather than 
fighting for a return to a past standard 
of full-time, lifelong jobs, we have an 
opportunity to embrace a new norm of 
work in which the market is not our sole 
source of income. 

Even where it has been possible, in 
our weakened state as clients, to squeeze 
minor reforms out of a begrudging 
bureaucracy, the best result to date has 
been slightly less poverty. Welfare's vast 
reserve of other faults has remained 
intact, including the privileging of 
an administrative class to exercise an 
inordinate amount of control in people's 
lives. A guaranteed income might not 
be the last struggle to emancipate our 
labour, but it would be a step away 
from a wage system that was, after all, 
invented by the capitalist class. 

Expecting the decades-old fight for 
progressive welfare reform to produce 
vastly different results is at least as 


ROOM AND BOARD 


Reflections from the front lines of free farm labour 
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a HERE ARE three things a farmer 
can’t live without: a wheel- 


barrow, a dog and a pry bar.” 

Maggie called this to me from just 
outside the barn, where she stood 
offering me the said pry bar. The dog 
looked up from where she lay loung- 
ing in the shade, and I paused where I 
crouched, preparing to heave a sizable 
boulder into the aforementioned wheel- 
barrow. I catalogued the wisdom for 
later reflection when out of the blazing 
midday sun, accepted the tool, and went 
back to my task of dislodging rocks from 
the soil beside the pasture. 

I was Maggie’s WWOOFer. In other 
words, I was exchanging my labour 
for meals and accommodation on her 
small-scale, certified organic farm. 
WWOOE which stands for World Wide 
Opportunities on Organic Farms, is a 
series of national organizations con- 
necting organic farmers with volunteer 
labourers. It's also used to refer to more 
informal arrangements like mine, which 
came about through word of mouth. 

WWOOFing has continued to gain 
popularity over its 40-year history, 
largely because the exchange of labour 
for room and board is often mutually 
beneficial. WW/OOFers can use the sys- 
tem as a way to travel inexpensively, or 
in my case, to learn about farming with- 
out making a huge investment in land or 
equipment. On the flip side, Maggie's 
goal was to run a profitable small-scale 
organic farm, and she needed all the 
help she could find. Rather than pay 
cash wages, it made more sense for her 
to use the resources at hand: her existing 
farm infrastructure and the food she was 
already growing. 

Our trade seemed a fair one. I was 
content to forgo an income since my 
primary objective was to learn, and 
because I had almost no expenses while I 
was there. In fact, I was excited to take a 
step away from the formal economy into 


asituation where my labour contributed 
directly to the fulfillment of my needs 
(i.e., food). 

Ultimately, though, my WWOOFing 
experience inspired as many critical 
questions as sustainable solutions, 
which I had plenty of time to cultivate 
during my three-month stay on Maggie's 
farm. Has small-scale organic agricul- 
ture become overly reliant on unpaid, 
underpaid and unregulated labour in 
order to remain financially viable? If so, 
can this be called sustainable? 

Despite the ballooning popular- 
ity of organic, local and small-scale 
agriculture, the vast majority of food 
alternatives continue to operate within 


Has small-scale organic 
agriculture become 
overly reliant on unpaid, 
underpaid and unregulated 
labour in order to remain 
financially viable? 


the assumptions of the capitalist model, 
which require that profit be the basis 
for food production. In fact, growing 
market demand puts additional pres- 
sure on small and organic farmers to 
increase efficiencies and meet their 
bottom lines at any cost, putting them 
at risk of compromising the human and 
environmental values at the heart of 
sustainable food production. 


A dearth of farm workers 


f you've ever spent time on a farm, 
you likely know that there is always 
more work that needs doing and almost 
always too few hours in the day to get 
it done. Simply put, farmers need farm 
workers. The Canadian Agricultural 


Human Resource Council (CAHRC) 
recently quantified this need, report- 
ing in 2009 that "Canada's primary 
agricultural producers expect to require 
an additional 50,000 non-seasonal and 
38,000 seasonal workers by 2013." 

Though the CAHRC's data is specific 
to larger farms, small farmers need 
workers all the same. In fact, in many 
cases, the smaller the farm, the greater 
the reliance on labourers. Add organic 
practices to the mix, and human power 
is even more necessary. Typically, small 
organic farms forsake the equipment 
and chemical inputs of conventional 
agriculture in lieu of greater human 
inputs. Large-scale equipment is gener- 
ally impractical and unaffordable on a 
small farm, and fossil fuels, pesticides 
and chemical fertilizers are used dif- 
ferently, less, or not at all. While this 
can result in less efficient production 
by industrial agriculture standards, the 
benefits can include greater ecological 
sustainability and a price premium on 
the product. 

While a few acres of garden don't 
justify the expense of mechanized 
planting, cultivation and harvesting the 
way 1,000 acres might, a small farming 
operation won't weed itself. For some, 
the increased need for human labour 
in small-scale and organic agriculture 
represents a huge opportunity. A 2006 
report by the U.K's Soil Association 
points out that 93,000 new jobs would 
be created if all farming in the U.K. were 
to go organic, with the added benefit 
of attracting new and young farmers 
to the land. Unfortunately, the same 
report failed to adequately address the 
underlying reasons behind labour chal- 
lenges in agriculture, including domestic 
labour shortages, high cost of entry into 
farming, declining rural populations 
and disappearing farming knowledge 
and skills. 
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c) meet their labour challenges 
variety of ways, depending on the 
scale and goals of their operation. On 
one end of the spectrum is the federal 
government’s Seasonal Agricultural 
Worker Program (SAWP), which is 
responsible for bringing in the more 
than 27,000 migrant workers that the 
Canadian agricultural industry relies 
on every year. On the other end, there 
are alternative arrangements such as 
WwWOOFing, which don't fall into the 
formal economy at all. 

In between, there are a myriad of other 
possible arrangements. On Maggie’s 
farm, these included a handful of casual 
employees paid cash under the table, a 
Japanese woman travelling in Canada on 
a “farmstay” to learn English, unofficial 
WwWOOFers like me, and of course 
Maggie herself, who worked alongside 
us day in and day out to keep her small 
operation afloat. 

What all of these arrangements have 

in common is that the farm workers 
fall outside the purview of reg- 
ular employment standards. 
In the case of SAWP, while 
the program operates 

. 22 within the formal econ- 
omy, labourers do not 

enjoy citizenship rights 

and are exempt from many 
employment regulations. In 
^. arrangements like 
NN WWOOFing or farm 
i internships, terms of 
employment such as 
wages, income 
tax, overtime 


and vacation pay are fluid, or simply 


don’t exist. In the U.S., this kind of 
unpaid farm labour is actually illegal 
and has recently drawn the attention 
of the U.S. Department of Labor, which 
has been cracking down on unpaid 
interns and volunteers on organic farms. 

At Maggie’s farm, it was made clear 
that Maggie often worked 12-hour days, 
and that while six hours per day was the 
expectation for volunteers, there was 
plenty more work that could be done 
on an optional basis. In practice, living 


Despite the ballooning 
popularity of organic, 
local and small-scale 
agriculture, the vast 
majority of food 
alternatives continue 
to operate within the 
assumptions of the 
capitalist model. 


with Maggie in her home meant that 
volunteers were expected to work as she 
worked — as much as was necessary to 
get the job done. Starting and quitting 
times changed without notice, days off 
were not guaranteed, and extra work was 
delegated without requesting or receiv- 
ing consent. Maggie herself certainly 
didn't earn a living wage from her self- 
employed work as an organic farmer, a 
fact she regularly used as justification 
for expecting irregular and addi- 


tional work from her unpaid workers. 

When I eventually determined that my 
arrangement with Maggie was not what 
I had agreed to and no longer mutually 
beneficial, I had the language, finances 
and social capital to simply leave. 
Quitting, however, is not necessarily an 
option for the majority of farm work- 
ers. This is particularly true for people 
thousands of miles from home, who 
often face language barriers and threats 
of being blacklisted under programs 
like SAWP, and who are dependent on 
their farming income to support their 
families. Knowing this has challenged 
me to question my assumptions about 
what truly sustainable agriculture looks 
like. 


Moving beyond profit 
n challenge in agriculture 
stems, as with most things, from the 

need to satisfy the bottom line. Farmers 
of any scale who rely on agriculture to 
provide income for themselves, their 
families and their workers are faced with 
the same fundamental problem — their 
revenue must exceed their expenses. 

Balancing the books is becoming an 
increasingly difficult task for small- and 
large-scale farmers alike. According to 
the most recent Canadian Census of 
Agriculture, a whopping 71 per cent of 
Canadian farms with receipts less than 
$25,000 annually did not report enough 
farm income to cover their expenses, 
and nearly half of all Canadian farmers 
rely on off-farm income. This trend is 
even more dramatic in the U.S., where 
65 per cent of farmers rely on off-farm 
employment. 

Organic farmers are by no means 


immune to these pressures. While 
the burgeoning demand for ethically 
produced food should translate into a 
boon for small farmers who commit 
themselves to sustainable practices, 
market demand is not sufficient to 
resolve our society’s food challenges. 
From the production side, there is a 
limit to how much food can be sus- 
tainably produced on a small piece of 
land. At the farmers’ market Maggie 
attended, we regularly sold out of most 
of her food in the first couple of hours. 
Meeting the increasing demand would 
have meant putting more pressure on 
the land: inputting more fertilizers, 
working more hours and implementing 
more “efficient” practices. Producing 
more necessitates moving closer to the 
industrial model for growing food. 
There is also a limit to the amount 
of small farming that can occur within 
the context of industrial agriculture. In 
Canada, farms just keep getting big- 
ger, with an average size of 728 acres 
in 2006, up from 676 acres in 2001. 
During that period, the number of 
large farms increased by 14 per cent, 
while the number of smaller farms 
decreased by 11 per cent, according to 
Statistics Canada. In the U.S., although 
small farms make up 91 per cent of the 
country’s total farms, the fact remains 
that an incredible 75 per cent of U.S. 
agricultural production comes from 
only five per cent of total farms. 
No matter how many of us : 
are supporting smaller % 
farms, they still make up 
only a drop in the 
bucket of overall 
food production. 


/ 


On the consumer side, regardless of 
how much demand there is for sustain- 
ably grown food, there is a limit to the 
costs that people are willing (or able) to 
bear. Our culture still expects food to 


Although 44 per cent of 
Canadian farms don't 
earn enough to cover 
their costs, we persist 

in our assumption that 
food production must 

be a profitable industry 
and that food itself 
must be a commodity. 


be cheap, and even for those of us who 
do our best to source our food ethically, 
there is a price point that we are either 
unable or unwilling to cross. At Maggie's 
farmers' market stall, it wasn't uncom- 
mon for customers to balk at the price, 
shop around for the cheapest deal, or 
haggle with us towards the end of the 
day. Though we may be willing to pay 
a bit more, sustainable food remains a 
luxury — there is still cheap food down 
the aisle or down the street or across 
town. And while small-scale organic 

producers can charge more, to a 


6 | point, the premium may or may 


_\ not be enough to translate into 
profit for the farmer. 

All of these factors put constant 

pressure on food to achieve something 

that, by its nature, it is not designed to 


do — grow as fast and as reliably as the 
market demands. Farmer and writer 
Gene Logsdon puts it well: "Why is 
farming by its very nature unprofitable? 
The answer is easy, but no one will accept 
theimplicatons. The way money grows is 
not the way plants, animals and humans 
grow. Corn or sheep grow at their own 
sweet rate, whether interest rates are 3 
percent or 15 percent? 

Although 44 per cent of all Canadian 
farms don't earn enough to cover 
their costs, according to the census, 
as a society of eaters we persist in our 
assumption that food production must 
be a profitable industry and that food 
itself must be a commodity. There are 
those of us who produce food for sale 
and those of us who consume food 
through purchase, and for most people, 
the two rarely meet. 


What is sustainability? No really. 


his "food as commodity" mental- 
ity severely limits our capacity to 
envision a truly sustainable food system. 
Conversations about sustainable food 
production are most often limited 
to growing practices; if they create a 
closed circuit that can continue indefin 
-itely without depleting soil or water 
resources, we consider them sustainable. 
If such practices produce the necessary 
yields to meet the nutritional needs of 
the people who rely on the land for their 
food, even better. 
Sometimes 
these discus- 
sions extend 
to the 
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More and more of us who were previously relegated 
to the role of consumer are growing gardens, keeping 
chickens, and finding countless ways to provide food 
for ourselves outside of the formal economy. 


the financial sustainability (i.e., profit- 
ability) of a farm operation. Can the 
farmers' revenue consistently outpace 
their expenses, and can they comfort- 
ably support themselves and their 
families through their farm income? 
If not, is the balance between on-farm 
and off-farm work reasonable, or will 
it ultimately lead to burnout, debt or 
bankruptcy? From the consumer's 
perspective, is sufficient nutritious 
food available at a cost that people can 
reasonably afford? 

Beyond environmental and financial 
considerations, there are also the social 
and ethical implications of sustainable 
agriculture. Can farming be practiced 
in a way that is socially just and treats 
people as humans first, and labourers 
second? Are farm workers being fairly 
compensated? Ethical questions extend 
to the treatment of other beings as well. 
How are animals used, and is their treat- 
ment humane as well as sustainable? 

As farmers, farm workers, gardeners, 
locavores, policy-makers and eaters, we 
need to begin engaging in a holistic con- 
versation in which all of these intercon- 
nected questions are considered. The 
necessary framework already exists in 
the International Federation of Organic 
Agriculture Movements’ (IFOAM) four 
principles of organic agriculture, which 
include the principles of health, ecology, 


fairness and care. "The principles are to 
be used as a whole;' states the IFOAM 
website. "They are composed as ethical 
principles to inspire action? We simply 
need to act. 

And in many ways, we are. More 
and more of us who were previously 
relegated to the role of consumer are 
getting involved with producing our 
own food. We are growing gardens, 
keeping chickens, and finding count- 
less ways to provide food for ourselves 
outside of the formal economy. The 
more food we grow ourselves, the 
more we understand that food is not 
inherently a commodity. This allows us 
to better understand and support the 
farmers who make their living growing 
our food. Producing food also allows 
us to provide for our own sustenance 
directly and to begin to step away 
from the assumptions that everything 
begins and ends with our ability to earn 
money. 

Our booming interest in sustainable 
food provides us with an unpreced- 
ented opportunity to revolutionize 
our food systems and redefine the role 
that food plays in all of our lives. But by 
treating food only as a commodity, we 
risk missing the point entirely, leaving 
sustainable agriculture as vulnerable 
to the whims of the bottom line as any 
other industry. © 
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Reinventing Resistance 


How the mobile workforce is mobilizing 


By Sarah Mann 


Illustration by Trevor Waurechen 


LOBALIZATION has propelled neoliberalism 
across borders, not just as an ideology or system 
of commerce, but as the primary determinant of 
the daily realities of where people live, what they eat, how 
they work, and what rights they enjoy. The deregulation of 
economies in the service of free trade — be it the reduction 
or elimination of taxes and tariffs, the weakening of employ- 
ment and environmental standards, or the privatization 
and outsourcing of social services — continues to displace 
and disenfranchise people across the globe. Moreover, the 
perennial competition to attract capital has pushed employ- 
ers to divest themselves of accountability for the rights and 
needs of their workers, creating an increasingly insecure and 
exploitable workforce in the service of business elites. 
While precarious work and displacement have never been 
more widespread, globalization has also connected workers 
as never before, and they are responding to the next wave of 


global capitalism with unforeseen innovation and collectivity 
on many fronts. 


The other worldwide web 


J NEE network of migrant workers, families, villages 
and sometimes-criminalized organizations is taking 
shape to provide material and informational support to 
migrant workers. Material support could come in the form 
ofa job connection, a place to stay, or help crossing a border, 
while useful information includes which countries are easiest 
to get into, how to find employment, and how to evade local 
police. The ability of exploited workers to undermine borders 
and the security state is evident in the informal organizing 


already taking place. 

The state has adapted to the success of these forms of 
resistance with the creation of the “virtual border” to contain 
and exclude migrant and mobile workforces. This expansive 
system of checking migrants’ papers in schools and hospitals, 
denying them access to services and deporting those caught 
without documentation is an ethereal, mobile border that 
follows migrant and informal workers, limiting their access 
to both space and rights. 

Projects like No One Is Illegal, Solidarity Across Borders, 
and other migrant solidarity movements, together with the 
efforts of both traditional and community-based unions, 
strike at the virtual border by offering migrant workers means 
of representation and a channel to negotiate with bosses and 
legislatures. This approach does not sidestep immigration 
laws completely, but it does bridge the gaps between the 
traditionally white and male labour movement, a marginal- 
ized workforce that is largely racialized and female, and a 
government that has long considered itself exempt from 
responding to the needs of non-citizens. 

Workers in precarious jobs are engaged in a constant battle 
against isolation and objectification, both in the physical 
workspaces and in the dominant culture. Precarious work- 
ers, who may not have citizenship, do not have the luxury 
of rights that humanize workers and protect their bodies 
and minds from the rigours of exploitative work. Workers 
who are exempt from employment standards legislation face 
reduction to the level of commodity — labour to be traded, 
often between countries, with human needs regarded as 
financial liabilities to employers and governments who rely 
on cheap labour. 
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T nformal and migrant workers have necessarily expanded 
A the concept of employer to reflect the realities of precarious 
work. A union for street vendors bargains not with a central 
employer, but with local police and the municipal govern- 
ment. A union for migrant workers must bargain on two 
fronts: with the workers’ employers, and with federal legisla- 
tors who determine immigration and labour law. Necessity 
aside, it is a revolutionary model for organizing in informal 
contexts. In the absence of a traditional employer-employee 
relationship, the potential for workers to engage directly with 
authority, in whatever form it takes, is revealed. In this con- 
text, the “employer” is whichever authority determines the 
place, hours and methods of work, be it a boss or a state. 
Precarious workers' movements are providing models of 
resistance to the objectification and isolation of exploitative 
systems of employment in other ways as well. While social 
media raises red flags for many activists who worry about 


online-only movements, a calculated use of new technologies 
offers an opportunity to educate large audiences quickly and 
bring invisible workers to the fore, where they can be seen 
as more than a pair of arms on a farm. The social networks 
taking shape, in both virtual and physical spaces, are inher- 
ently humanizing. 


Case study: The Street Vendor Project 

lex Diceanu, a PhD candidate in Global Political Economy 

at McMaster University, explains that "places like New 
York City have become highly polarized, with high-earning 
professionals purchasing services from precarious workers 
who depend on low-cost goods provided by sweatshops, 
small businesses and street vendors." Diceanu researches 
the rise of precarious work in developed countries, focusing 
on new forms of resistance among workers in major cities, 
and has also worked as a labour activist for the last five years. 
As chair of Workers United, a workers' action centre based 
in Hamilton, Diceanu's excitement about the capabilities of 
precarious workers and their willingness to engage in struggle 
make it clear that the real story is not the ugliness of global 
capitalism, but the power of workers to resist. 

New York City's Urban Justice Center runs several projects 
aimed at organizing workers on the edge of casualized and 
informal work, including sex workers, homeless people and 
street vendors. Among these initiatives is the Street Vendor 
Project (SVP), which uses a mixture of education, legal 
advocacy and direct action to support street vendors and 
protect their civil and labour rights. 

In New York City, as in many other cities across North 
America, street vendors are largely an immigrant population. 
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Precarious immigration status and language barriers are 
significant obstacles to labour organizing. SVP’s education 
projects focus on informing workers of their rights, building 
their capacity to defend these rights against attacks from 
police, and ultimately influencing the legislation governing 
their work. 

SVP's educational work also extends to the broader com- 
munity. Making excellent use of new media, SVP's docu- 
mentary-style informationals communicate the importance 
of vendors to the local economy, the precarious working 
conditions and harassment from police that vendors experi- 
ence, as well as the relationships between vendors and their 
communities. This is an important tool of SVP's organizing, 
and a medium to describe how the intersections of immi- 
gration systems, neighbourhood and municipal economic 
policies, as well as race and class-based barriers impact the 
vendors who live and work in New York. 

In a video titled “Street Vendors Keep NYC Healthy,’ 


While precarious work and displacement have never been more widespread, globalization 
has also connected workers as never before, and they are responding to the next wave of 
global capitalism with unforeseen innovation and collectivity on many fronts. 


project director Sean Basinski describes efforts to contain 
street vendors, and the means by which they are shut out of 
many communities. "A hundred years ago, most vendors in 
New York City were concentrated in poor neighbourhoods;' 
Basinski explains. "But now you see them mostly in more 
affluent neighbourhoods.” The video identifies the city's cap 
on vending permits as the cause of the shift; with only 3000 
food vendors serving the entire city, vendors tend to locate 
in wealthier areas where profits are highest. With rents on 
the rise in low-income neighbourhoods, driving out small 
grocery stores, access to affordable fresh fruit and vegetables 
for the large populations of racialized and immigrant com- 
munities has become an issue. The lack of vending permits 
prevents vendors from supplying these neighbourhoods with 
an alternative to grocery stores prices. 

By educating community members, who are likely to sup- 
port vendors because they provide access to affordable food 
and goods, SVP is able to build their lobbying base, increasing 
pressure for changes to legislation. By empowering vendors to 
resist unfair arrests, and also mobilizing broader community 
support to defend the rights of vendors, SVP's educational 
work is also a defence against displacement. 


Case study: Justicia for Migrant Workers 
Oz 16,500 people travel from Mexico and the Caribbean 
each year to work on farms in Ontario, where they 
constitute more than half of the province’s agricultural 
workforce. Migrant workers live on the farms where they are 
employed for the spring, summer and early autumn months, 
turning the farms into mini-metropolises. Without adequate 
access to public transportation, trips into nearby cities are 


infrequent, and farm workers are often entirely dependent 
on their employers to meet their basic needs, with food and 
housing typically deducted from their wages. 

Justicia for Migrant Workers is a collective of activists who 
strive to defend the rights of migrant and non-status farm 
workers, with chapters in Vancouver, Toronto and Guelph. 
As allies, members of Justicia fight to create space for workers 
to articulate their concerns without the risk of being fired or 
deported, and seek to take leadership from the experiences 
and knowledge of migrant workers themselves. 

Part of Justicias work includes working within the legal 
system to challenge legislation that contributes to the 
dangerous and exploitative working conditions faced by 
migrant workers. Since migrant workers are regulated by 
immigration law, temporary foreign worker programs and 
labour law, it is a complex arena for activism. Groups like 
Justicia can provide opportunities to voice the concerns of 
migrants and other disenfranchised residents in legal and 
cultural spaces usually reserved for citizens only. 

Fraser v. The Attorney General of Ontario, a constitutional 
challenge brought forward by three migrant farm workers, 
together with the United Food and Commercial Workers 
Union, has been to court six times in the last 11 years. At 
the heart of the challenge is the violation of farm work- 
ers' rights to freedom of association and equality — and 
specifically, the right to bargain collectively — by Ontario's 
Agricultural Employees Protection Act (AEPA). The AEPA, 
which requires employers to listen to the representation of 
unions, but not to bargain with them, was passed in 2002 
under the Harris government. 

As intervenors in Fraser, Justicia argued that "the com- 
bination of both precarious employment and immigration 
status denies migrant workers the ability to exert their 
rights" Without specifically legislated protection, argued 
Justicia, the "arduous, exploitative working conditions and 
living conditions" of migrant farm workers puts them at a 
disadvantage compared to workers with permanent status 
in Canada. When the combination of non-citizen status and 
temporary foreign worker legislation neutralizes any claims 
migrant workers might have made on the basis of racial 
justice, a responsibility on the part of the state to protect the 
workers' right to collective bargaining and free association 
is a meaningful tool for workers whose collectivity is key to 
their struggle against precarity and racism. 

While government lobbying and legal challenges are 
undoubtedly an uphill battle, especially for workers with few 
or no recognized labour or citizenship rights, there have been 
important victories. Earlier this year, the Supreme Court of 
Canada ruled that the Agricultural Employees Protection 
Act does in fact violate the right to freedom of association in 
the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms. The Supreme 
Court also affirmed that freedom of association includes col- 
lective bargaining, and that it is not enough to merely allow 
collective bargaining; the government has a responsibility to 
actively protect that right. 


Participating in the legal system is a long and exhausting 
process, with no guarantee of a victory. For many activists it 
is counterintuitive to hand workers' power over to legislators 
and judges, who do not necessarily have workers' best inter- 
ests at heart. But groups like Justicia for Migrant Workers 
force the voices of those who have been denied citizenship 
into the discourse of policy-makers. Changing or expanding 
a legal definition, such as freedom of association, sets an 
important precedent for future legal action, and results in 
concrete changes to working conditions. 


Recreating community spaces 


mong communities of precarious workers, people 

are finding new ways to connect. Whereas industrial 
capitalism brought workers together in factories and working 
-class neighbourhoods, today's capitalism isolates and divides 
workers. The challenge, to which workers centres, migrants' 
rights organizations and community or industry unions are 
rising, is to recreate those spaces in ways that match workers' 
realities. 

The combination of the migrant “worldwide web" and the 
new media of the Internet provides a vast social network for 
information sharing and community building. Workplace 
and industry blogs, YouTube posts and social media offer 
workers the opportunity to develop a language and means of 
communication with which they can document and describe 
their working conditions and movements for change. 

Physical spaces can also be generated in the communities 
where workers live. As chair of Hamilton's Workers United, 
Diceanu is attempting to build such a network, pointing out 
that immigrant workers have always been at the forefront 
of creating community spaces by using existing ethnic and 
religious networks. A workers' centre can serve a similar 
function, says Diceanu, providing "a net amidst all this mobil- 
ity that can capture people together in ways the workplace 
no longer does.” 

The optimism of organizers in the precarious workers' 
movement is indicative of the innovation and strength of 
the movements detailed above. Organizations like Workers 
United, No One Is Illegal, New York's Urban Justice Center, 
and Toronto's Workers' Action Centre are drawing traditional 
labour unions into their struggles for global justice, reorgan- 
izing not only workplaces, but the movement itself, as they 
work to find the issues and organizational structures that 
bring people together. There is potential in the movement, 
beyond just making neoliberalism tolerable: acting across 
and between physical and ideological borders, the organizing 
efforts of precarious workers and their allies are crystallizing 
ina new social movement that is part labour, part community, 
and part environmental. 

"I'm really amazed by the ability of exploited workers to 
respond to capitalist attacks,” says Diceanu. “Even when 
they're disoriented, people are constantly reinventing 
struggle" 6 
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Dignity and Solidarity 


Community support work and movement building 


Discussions with the Ontario Coalition Against Poverty, Solidarity Across 
Borders, No One is Illegal and the Collective Opposed to Police Brutality 


By Robyn Maynard 


HE G20 SUMMIT held in Toronto this June closed 

with a commitment to “fiscal consolidation" from the 

world’s economic leaders. Among the strongest pro- 
ponents of slashing public spending was Canada’s Minister 
of Finance Jim Flaherty. For many of those protesting the 
G20 on the streets of Toronto, the subtext of Flaherty’s 
austerity agenda was well understood: a continuation of 
the attack on access to housing, health care, education and 
welfare, among other social necessities. 

While Canada's public face is one of a benevolent welfare 
state, access to basic services is becoming increasingly 
precarious for those on the margins of Canadian society. In 
this context, many grassroots organizers operate on the basis 
that effective social change requires community-based sup- 
port work to help meet people's immediate needs, alongside 
broader challenges to the social structures responsible for 
their oppression. Support work is not grounded in charity, 
but rather in an acknowledgement that a lack of material 
well-being is also a lack of justice. Similarly, support work 
is based on the understanding that poverty, marginalization 
and violence are not an aberration of the current system, but 
the products of it, and thus inherently political in nature. 


NER to build self-sustaining communities capable 
of meeting their own material and emotional needs 
has long been essential to peoples’ movements, both in 
North America and around the world. One historical 
model that offers tactical inspiration to many contemporary 
social movements is that employed by the Black Panthers, 
who worked to meet the basic needs of their communities 
while simultaneously mounting an uncompromising fight 
against the systemic racism and economic oppression of 
black Americans. 

Reflecting on the Panthers' Free Breakfast for Children 
programs and sickle-cell anemia clinics, former Black 
Panther Ashanti Alston states that "a peoples’ movement 
needs to be grounded in working with the people. That's the 
most important thing I learned from the Panther days. It 
must come from the people, and be based on supporting one 
another. When you think of the Panthers, you get the image 
of confrontations with the government and with police, but 
our most important work was community work.” 

Alston stresses the need for movements geared toward 


social transformation to go beyond this community work, 
however. "Activists today understand so much more than 
we did about the interconnections of different forms of 
oppression, but there is less of a desire to change this system 
at its roots. We were clearer back then that this system had 
to go. We broke the law, if that's what our people needed. 
Legalities can't direct our movements? 

This balance between community support work and 
militant challenges to the structural roots of marginaliza- 
tion continues to serve as a model for social justice work 
today. The Ontario Coalition Against Poverty (OCAP), as 
well as Montreal's Solidarity Across Borders (SAB) and the 
Collective Opposed to Police Brutality (COPB), are three 
examples (among many) of groups committed to radical 
social transformation, while at the same time addressing the 
immediate needs of community members facing poverty, 
homelessness, police violence or deportation. 


The Ontario Coalition Against Poverty 


he Ontario Coalition Against Poverty is a group of poor 

people and their allies that was founded in 1990, and is 
best known for highly publicized direct action campaigns 
against poverty, homelessness and gentrification. In addition 
to these high-profile actions, OCAP engages in ongoing sup- 
port work to defend the rights of individual people against 
landlords, employers and government officials. 

According to John Clarke, a founding member of OCAP, 
this combination of individual casework and more militant 
direct action is a deliberate strategy. "If you're planning an 
action to stop a welfare cut from happening, people will have 
infinitely more confidence if you can make sure that their 
electricity doesn't get cut off.” 

Referring to a common OCAP tactic in which a delegation 
of poor people and allied activists storm a welfare office to 
collectively address an individual grievance, Clarke explains 
that ^when the mobilizing strength of a community is used 
to win redress, not only is it an effective strategy practically, 
but it also has the effect of providing people with a form of 
organization that allows them to generalize their struggles 
into larger goals that benefit the community as a whole’ 
Direct action and support work go hand-in-hand in over- 
coming isolation, and enable effective political action. 
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Solidarity Across Borders and No One is Illegal 
Taggi Singh, a member of Solidarity Across Borders and No 

One Is Illegal — Montreal, has been an active organizer in 
migrant justice movements in Montreal for over 10 years. 
He sees direct action and support work as one and the same. 
"When SAB is supporting people who are facing deportation 
by organizing a demonstration, disrupting the immigration 

minister, or providing networks of support in housing, child 
care, health care, and education, these are all forms of direct 
action. They break isolation and effect 
change in a way that enables people to 
take control of their lives." 

Singh differentiates the support work 
of groups like SAB, which is based on 
self-determination, from the "service- 
client" model of government and many 
non-governmental organizations. While 
SAB offers many kinds of support that 
are similar to formal services (though 
typically those that are underfunded or 
unavailable, particularly to those without 
citizenship status), support work is done 
under the leadership of those directly 
affected. 

To Singh, support work is not just 
about meeting people's needs, it's about 
how they are met. "Dignity is about 
people being able to respond to injustices in a way that is 
consistent with their own vision and self-determination. It's 
about refusing to accommodate our fight to the prescribed 
channels of the system.” 

By way of example, Singh highlights the struggle to stop 
the deportation of thousands of non-status Algerians in 
Montreal between 2002 and 2007. While No One is Illegal 
(NOII) worked on individual refugee claims, members also 
supported the broader goal of the Committee of Non-Status 
Algerians to demand status for all of those affected, reject- 
ing the state's division of migrants into those deserving and 
undeserving of status. 

Sarita Ahooja, a long-time migrant justice and indigenous 
solidarity activist in Montreal, is also an organizer with SAB 
and NOII. A veteran of both formal and informal support 
work, she says that "once you understand how the capitalist 
system functions, you can empower people to first survive 
that system, and secondly to defy it. Finally, the most im- 

portant step is to implement alternatives to that system" 
Ahooja adds that unlike government and NGO service 
provision, community-based support work is grounded in a 
holistic commitment to challenging the sources of displace- 
ment and forced migration. "Support work does not push 
for legislative change or social reform. It is done as part of 
a long-term struggle for a radical restructuring of society" 
The fact that groups such as SAB are not bound to the 
dictates of funders, which limit or preclude the possibility of 
fundamental social transformation, is of critical importance 
in this regard. 
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"When the mobilizing 
strength of a community is 
used to win redress, not only 
is it an effective strategy 
practically, it also provides 
people with a form of 
organization to generalize 
their struggles into larger 
goals that benefit the 
community as a whole.” 


The Collective Opposed to Police Brutality 

he Collective Opposed to Police Brutality (COPB), based 

in Montreal, does advocacy and casework for people 
who have been victims of police violence, in addition to 
organizing an annual demonstration for the International 
Day Against Police Brutality on March 15. Francois du Canal, 
who was active with COPB for most of the past decade, 
stresses that it is COPB's ongoing support for people who 
have experienced police violence that makes the annual 
demonstration so powerful. Though 
it is the demonstrations that are most 
publicized, du Canal emphasizes that this 
is a small part of COPB's work. COPB’s 
organizing ranges from delivering "know 
your rights" workshops, to providing 
resources and support to those who 
approach the group with complaints 
of police violence, unfair tickets, false 
charges and other forms of social and 
racial profiling by police. 

COPB has a history particularly rife 
with police repression due to their hard- 
line stance against police brutality, as well 
as their refusal to denounce the varied 
ways that victims of police violence 
express their resistance. This comes at 
a cost. Organizers have been targeted, 
followed and intimidated by police, and their annual March 
15 demonstrations invariably result in anywhere from several 
dozen to several hundred arrests. 


Overcoming criminalization 
ING to say, COPB is not the only group that faces 
political repression. Arrests on politically-motivated 
charges are commonplace among groups like OCAP and 
SAB, and the ensuing court battles often span several years 
— consuming valuable time and resources, and draining 
the capacity of activists to continue the day-to-day work of 
community organizing. Many of those facing the most seri- 
ous charges surrounding the recent G20 protest in Toronto 
are well-known activists with a long history of community 
organizing. These arrests are clearly political in nature, and 
demonstrative of the criminalization of dissent. 

Ashanti Alston recollects similar experiences with police 
repression and court battles that drained organizers, both 
financially and emotionally, but delivers a final note of sup- 
port to those engaged in present-day movement building: 

“People today have to accept that it’s going to be hard. 
And they've got to accept that the more successful their 
community support is, the more the system will try to shut 
them down. They will do anything they can to set you up, 
to frame you, to murder you. And if you can't accept that, 
you will remain locked into a certain kind of 'activism! This 
system is vicious; you need to sustain yourself, and to show 
people that it's possible not only to resist, but to support each 
other and create the new world that we want" © 


Declaring Code Green 


An interview with Stephanie McMillan 


Briarpatch is delighted to 
introduce Code Green, an 
editorial cartoon by artistand 
activist Stephanie McMillan 
that we will be featuring in 
each issue. Stephanie has been 
cartooning since the early '90s, 
and her work has appeared 
in dozens of publications 
worldwide. She has published 
two collaborative works with 
Derrick Jensen, the graphic 
novel As the World Burns: 50 Simple Things You Can Do to 
Stay in Denial (2007, Seven Stories), and the children’s book 
Mischief in the Forest (PM Press, 2010). Briarpatch caught 


up with Stephanie at her home in Fort Lauderdale to ask her 


a few questions about art, politics and resistance. 


CODE GREEN 


Ts it 
organic ? 


74 


What drew you to become a political cartoonist? 

When I was in high school in the early 1980s, it seemed 
as though the Cold War was heating up to a point where 
nuclear war was becoming an actual possibility. I became an 
activist and grew to understand the inherently unreformable, 
omnicidal nature of the global economic system. I worked 
for many years on social justice issues such as reproductive 
freedom, immigrant rights and police brutality, with the 
idea that these struggles were all connected and represented 
fault lines in society that could break open and develop into 
possibilities for revolution. 

Since childhood I'd wanted to be a cartoonist. In the late 
1990s, I figured I might reach more people if I drew cartoons, 
rather than standing on street corners passing out leaflets. So 
I shifted my work to cartooning, and lately I’m doing some 
writing as well. More recently I've even returned to organ- 
izing, to some extent. All of my work has one objective: to 
weaken this system and to strengthen resistance against it. 


What are the advantages of the cartoon medium? 

An editorial cartoon, at its best, exposes a truth instantly 
with an image and a few optional words. It goes straight 
to the heart. It isn't a substitute for other forms; it's 
complementary. 


What do you hope readers will get out of Code Green? 

The purpose of my work is to expose the crimes of the sys- 
tem in a way that's accessible to readers, and to use ridicule 
to inspire contempt for those who run things. I think if we 
can laugh at those in power, we will fear them less, which 
makes us stronger when we fight back. The stories I tell in 
my comics, the points I make, are all intended to help inspire 
resistance, to help people who are on that path to make sense 
of things, to cheer them on and back them up. 

With Code Green, my goal is to expose the ecocide being 
committed by corporate interests and the governments 


who serve them, and to help give strength to those who are 
resisting this. © 
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D A J 
PEOPLES « | 


RESPONSE 
TO THE 


ECONOMIC CRISIS 


THE BANKERS, BROKERS AND ALL THE OTHER SO-CALLED FINANCIAL 
EXPERTS CUT US OUT OF EVERYTHING. 


IT’S TIME TO CUT OURSELVES IN. IT’S TIME TO CUT OURSELVES A 
SLICE. 
HELP US ENSURE THAT OUR GOVERNMENTS FIND ECONOMIC 
SOLUTIONS THAT WORK FOR EVERYBODY. 


FIND OUT HOW AT: 


Www-peoplesresponse-ca 


An initiative of the National Union of Public and General Employees 
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SUSTAINER PROFILE #5: 


Deanna Ogle 


A self-described “activist nerd,” 
Deanna Ogle has been reading 
Briarpatch for over 15 years. 
She and her co-workers were 
profiled in the magazine in 1995 
for their efforts to start a union at 
the Regina coffee shop where they 
worked at the time. In addition 
to being a Sustainer, Ogle has 
also contributed her writing 
to Briarpatch. Her article on 
the fathers’ rights movement in our May 2009 issue has may have 
the dubious honour of being the most commented-on article on the 


Briarpatch website. 


Whatever became of the union that you were trying to start? 
We decertified a year after appearing in Briarpatch without ever 


having reached a contract. 


What do you do for a day job now? 

I work for a womens legal organization in Vancouver, where I 
organize public legal education workshops. I also coordinate 
youth legal education programs that focus on legal rights and 
responsibilities in regards to sexual assault, consent and sexual 


harassment. 


What do you do for fun? 
I read science fiction, hang out with my dog (Lunch) and play video 


games. I also really enjoy panel forums — seriously, I really do. 


What is the most important issue facing Canadians? 

I am increasingly worried about the diminishing public space 
for dissent. This is evident in federal funding cuts to progressive 
magazines like Briarpatch, the dissolution of the Court Challenges 
program, the criminalization of che G20 protests, and the recent 
changes to how Statistics Canada conducts the census. The cut- 
ting of Status of Women Canada back in 2006 was really just the 
canary in the coal mine. 


What keeps you motivated? 

I am inspired by the incredible organizing that went on around 
recent events like che G20 summit in Toronto and the Olym- 
pics in Vancouver. These organizers continue to remind me that 
our diversity is our stregth. I am proud to be able to support 
Briarpatch, which helps to highlight this type of organizing and 
continues to keep me optimistic. 


What do you like best about Briarpatch? 
Ilove that Briarpatch continues to challenge me as an activist. 


Briarpatch makes me question my assumptions and keeps me 
on my toes. 
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| Mickey rat, Peter Phiips, 
Project Censored 


Deeper Roots: 


Briarpatch's community-supported 
media campaign keeps growing! 


This spring Briarpatch launched a campaign to 
double our Sustaining Subscriber base. Our 
goal: 150 new sustainers in the next year. As 
of mid-October we've signed up 76: we're just 
over halfway there! 


Can you help us reach our target? 


For as little as the cost of a cup of coffee per 
week ($10/mo.), you can help Briarpatch 
revolutionize its funding model. 


New sustainers of $25 or more will receive a 
copy of Censored 2011, a collection of the top 
25 news stories from the past year that were 
censored by the mainstream press. 


Community-Supported Media. Learn more at 
briarpatchmagazine.com/deeper-roots 


Yes! Sign me up as a Briarpatch Sustainer. 


| authorize Briarpatch to debit the following amount from my 
chequing account or credit card each month: 


$100 ם O$25 O$50‏ סופ ם 
Name:‏ 

Address: 

City: 


Province: Postal code: 


O Other: $ 


א[ — ——— 


Phone: 


Email: 


Payment method: C Void cheque (enclosed) LJ Visa O Mastercard 


Card #: 


Exp. 

| understand that as a Sustainer, my subscription will not expire, and that | may 
cancel or change the amount of my donation at any time. 

Signature: 


Mail to: Briarpatch / 2138 Mcintyre St. / Regina, SK / S4P 2R7 
O I prefer to keep my monthly donation anonymous. 


The automatic monthly donations of the following 
Sustainers provide Briarpatch with a welcome source of 
stable, ongoing revenue. 

Sustainers receive an automatically renewing 
subscription, printed thanks in every issue of Briarpatch, 
a special annual newsletter produced exclusively for 
Sustainers and a permanent vacation from receiving our 
renewal notices and biannual donor appeals. 


Individuals 
Jennie Abell 
Orrawa, ON 
P. Adamson 
MoNTREAL, QC 
Ingrid Alesich 
REGINA, SK 
Don Anderson 
REGINA, SK 


Anonymous 
REGINA, SK 
David Askew 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Cara Banks 
REGINA, SK 
Valerie G. Bames-Connell 
La RONGE, SK 


Frank & Liz Barningham 
DuRHAM, ON 


Craig Bavis 
REGINA, SK 


Carol Bell 


SYLVAN Lake, AB 


Jennie Bell 
OrrawA, ON 


Michael Bell 
RrGiNA, SK 


Pat Bell 
REGINA, SK 
Obee Benjamin 
DARTMOUTH, NS 
Anne Bennett 
PiERREFONDS, QC 
Wayne Bennett 
St. ALBERT, AB 
Michael Berenbaum 
CALGARY, AB 
Trevor Berry 
CAMPBELL River, BC 
D. & A. Beveridge 
REGINA, SK 
Michelle Beveridge 
SASKATOON, SK 
Al Birchard 


VER wOOD, SK 


Dawn Birchard 
Wixpsor, ON 
Ken Bird 
Ottawa, ON 
Lara Bonokoski 
REGINA, SK 
Nick Bonokoski 
REGINA, SK 
Lorne Brown 
REGINA, SK 
Meyer Brownstone 
Toronto, ON 
Wm. Alex Bruning 
WiNNiPEG, MB 
S. Buhler & C. Clark 
SASKATOON, SK 
Barbara Byers 
OrTAWA, ON 
Bruce Cameron 
Burnasy, BC 
Viola Cerezke-Schooler 
EDMONTON, AB 
David Claflin 
Toronto, ON 
R. Jessie Carlson 
REGINA, SK 


June Caskey 
HAMILTON, ON 


Trudy Connor 
La RonGe, SK 
Pat Christie 
Powe t River, BC 
Lindsay Cole 
Victoria, BC 
K. & D. Collier 
Rep Deer, AB 
Ray Comeau 
Saint Jonn, NB 
John Conway 
REGINA, SK 
Kieran Conway 
REGINA, SK 
Liam & Vicki Conwa 
REGINA, tk 
Ann Marie Cook 
AIRDRIE, AB 


Robert Cosy 
GINA, SK 


K. Jean Cottam 
Ottawa, ON 
Keith Cowan 
REGINA, SK 
Donna Cowley 
LUMSDEN, SK 
Bev Currie 
Swirr CURRENT, SK 
Norris Currie 
Swirr CunRENT, SK 
Sheni Cybulski & Ron Gates 
REGINA, SK 
Dale D'Arcy 
Mapte, ON 
Ron de la Hey 
ViRDEN, MB 
Wilfrid Denis 
SASKATOON, SK 
Peter Dent 
GaLiANO ISLAND, BC 
Susana Deranger 
REGINA, SK 
Shirley Dixon 
REGINA, SK 
Val Drummond & 
Lon Borgerson 
MacDowa tt, SK 
David Durning 
New WESTMINSTER, BC 
Erika Dyck 
SASKATOON, SK 
Bob Eaton 
SASKATOON, SK 
Emily Eaton 
REGINA, SK 
Lorne Elkin 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Trish Elliott & Don Jedlic 
REGINA, SK 
Giles Endicott 
ToRoNTO, ON 
Simon Enoch 
REGINA, SK 
Christopher Erl 
HAMILTON, ON 
Anne-Marie Elderkin 
HarLirAx, NS 
Timea Fleury 
Fort McMurray, AB 
David Forbes 
SASKATOON, SK 
Jesse Fralic 
HALIFAX, NS 
Donna Frandsen & 
Tim Davies 
Watrous, SK 
Amber Fletcher 
REGINA, SK 
Jason Freeman 
REGINA, SK 
Elizabeth Freitas 
CAMBRIDGE, ON 
Peter Garden 
SASKATOON, SK 
Brigitte Gemme 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Jennifer Gibbs 
Toronto, ON 
Terry Gibson 
REGINA, SK 
Paul Gingrich & 
Alison Hayford 


REGINA, SK 
Brian Gordon 
WAPELLA, SK 


John Gordon 


WAPELLA, SK 
Simon Granovsky-Larsen 
Toronto, ON 
Bernard Green 
THORNHILL, ON 


Martin Gourlie 
REGINA, SK 


Judith & Larry Haiven 
HALIFAX, NS 


Cindy Hanson & Doug 


Racine 
SASKATOON, SK 


Tamara Harder & 


Deron Staffen 
REGINA, SK 


Lloyd Hardy & 
Jo Anne Ferguson 
MaNoriCkK, ON 
Leora Harlington 
NORTH BATTLEFORD, SK 
Betty Harper 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Robert Haughian 
NORTH BATTLEFORD, SK 
Michelle Heinmann 
VANCOUVER, BC 
L.C. Highgate 
TORONTO, ON 
Ross Hinther 
SASKATOON, SK 
Jim Holmes 
REGINA, SK 
Cathy Holtslander 
SASKATOON, SK 
Jim Holtslander 
SASKATOON, SK 
T. Howard 
SASKATOON, SK 
Gary & Michele Howland 
REGINA, SK 
Andrew Howlett 
TorONTO, ON 


Nichole Huck 


REGINA, SK 
Marlene Hughes 
CHAPLIN, SK 


Ronald Hyatt 
THETIS ISLAND, BC 

Dale Jackman 
Moose Jaw, SK 


Ed Janis 
REGINA, SK 
Elizabeth Jmaeff 
SASKATOON, SK 
Heather Jensen 
SASKATOON, SK 
Norma Jensen 
SASKATOON, SK 
Jeff Jones 
Duvat, SK 
Lester O. Jorgenson 
ABBEY, SK 
Darlene Juschka 
REGINA, SK 
Maija Kagis 
OrtTawa, ON 
Aina Kagis & 
Ron Thomas 
REGINA, SK 
Jennipher Karst 
REGINA, SK 
Avery Kelly 
REGINA, SK 
Nick Keresztesi 
TORONTO, ON 
Lucas Kilravey 
MONTREAL, QC 
Leah Knox 
SASKATOON, SK 
Thom Knutson 
SASKATOON, SK 
Don Kossick 
SASKATOON, SK 
Hayley Kyle 
Grove Hitt, NB 
Erin Laing 
REGINA, SK 
Sally Livingston 
RiGAUD, QC 
Roger & Norma Lowe 
GiMLI, MB 


Bob Lyons 

REGINA, SK 
Sharon Lyons 

RrGiNA, SK 


Kent Macaulay 
SASKATOON, SK 


Denise MacDonald 
REGINA, SK 
Gord MacDonald 
REGINA, SK 
Kerry MacDonald & 
Margaret Hnidy 
REGINA, SK 


Margaret Mahood 
REGINA, SK 


Dale Markling 


SASKATOON, SK 
Peter Match 
GRENFELL, SK 
George Manz 
REGINA, SK 
Michelle Mawhinney 


Toronto, ON 


Pat Mazepa 
Toronto, ON 
Sally McAfee 
Brentwoop Bay, BC 
Dorothy & Robert 
McGeachy 
Sarnia, ON 


Reid & Darcie McGonigle 


SASKATOON, SK 


Karen Mclver 
REGINA, SK 


Kate McKibbon 
OSHAWA, ON 


Ivey McNeill 

STONEWALL, MB 
Ryan Meili 
SASKATOON, SK 
Kelly Miner & 


Hugh Wagner 
nS E REGINA, SK 


Don Mitchell & 


Martha Tracey 
Moose Jaw, SK 


By pledging a little money 
each month, you can add 
your name to the list of folks 
who make our work possible. 


Tracey Mitchell 
SASKATOON, SK 
M.T. Morin 
CALGARY, AB 
Stephen Moore 
REGINA, SK 
Edith Mountjoy 
REGINA, SK 
Jim Mulvale 
REGINA, SK 
Joan F. Murray 
KiNGSTON, ON 


Donna Nelson 

REGINA, SK 
Fraser Needham 

REGINA, SK 
Jan Noppe 

PRINCETON, BC 

Will Oddie 

REGINA, SK 


Deanna Ogle 
VANCOUVER, BC 


Adriane Paavo 
RrGINA, SK 
Ruth Pearce & Sara Allen 
WINNIPEG, MB 
L.A. Peaker 
VERNON, BC 
Jennifer Peirce 
OrrAWA, ON 


Adam Perry 
ToRONTO, ON 


Marcel Petit 
SASKATOON, SK 
Verda Petry 
REGINA, SK 
R. N. Piper 
Sr Micuet-BeLt, QC 
Michael Plante & 
Dena Hudson 
REGINA, SK 
Marion Pollack 
OrTAWA, ON 
Clare Powell 
REGINA, SK 
I. Quigley & D. Hopkins 
SASKATOON, SK 
Diana Ralph 
OrTAWA, ON 
Sherry Rapley 
MONTREAL, QC 
Tony Reddin 
BONSHAW, PE 
Kalissa Regier 
Lairp, SK 
Martha Robbins 
SASKATOON, SK 
Catherine Robertson 
REGINA, SK 
Gerry Rowe 
SAINT-LAURENT, QC 
Ken Ryall 
NANAIMO, BC 
Douglas St. Christian 
STRATFORD, ON 
Jeremy Sauer & 
Nikko Snyder 
WiNLAw, BC 
Joe Schmutz 
SASKATOON, SK 
Gerhard Scholten 
Moose Jaw, SK 
George Shadlock 
STONEWALL, MB 
Susanne Shaw 
KIMBERLEY, BC 
Hans-Peter Skaliks 
CALEDON, ON 
Phillip Smith 
Toronto, ON 
Glenis Stadler 
REGINA, SK 
Shayna Stock 
REGINA, SK 
Sue & Steve Stock 
SARNIA, ON 
Anna Stratis 
VANCOUVER, BC 
David Surjik 
REGINA, SK 


Donald Sutherland 
SASKATOON, SK 


Brett Suwinski 
SASKATOON, SK 


Randonn Swan 
Moose Jaw, SK 


Penny Swartz 
REGINA, SK 
Chelsea Sweeney 
REGINA, SK 


Katrina Szulga 
REGINA, SK 


Allan Taylor 
REGINA, SK 


Doug Taylor 
REGINA, SK 


Philip Thomas & 


Marilyn McCall 
New HAMBERG, ON 


D ] Thomson 


RICHMOND, BC 
Kevin Thompson 
Write Rock, BC 
Ron Thompson 
REGINA, SK 


Terry Toews & 
Stewart Wells 
SwirT CURRENT, SK 
Marion Tolley 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Eric Tucker 
Toronto, ON 
Myka Tucker-Abramson 
VANCOUVER, BC 
D. Bruce Turton 
EDMONTON, AB 
John Tzupa 
REGINA, SK 
3urton Urquhart 
SASKATOON, SK 
Olin Valby 
Houston, TX 
Corrina VanBalen 
EDMONTON, AB 
Catherine Verrall 
REGINA, SK 
Shirleen & Randy Vollet 
Fort Qv'ArPrLLE, SK 
Heather Walker 
CALGARY, AB 
Sylvia & Ted Walker 
REGINA, SK 
Colleen Walsh 
REGINA, SK 
Laurel Walton 
TRAIL, BC 
Geoffrey Ward 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Fern & Laurence Wayman 
QuaLicUM Beach, BC 
D. Weir & V. Overend 
REGINA, SK 
Ann Wheatley 
WHEATLEY River, PE 
Jane Woodward 
EDMONTON, AB 
Armine Yalnizyan 
TORONTO, ON 
Barbara Yip 
'ORONTO, ON 


Katherine Young 
OrTAWA, ON 


Cathy Zink 
CALGARY, AB 


Organizations 
Global Youth Network 

Toronto, ON 
Justice, Global & 
Ecumenical Relations 
Unit, United Church 
of Canada 

Toronto, ON 
Sask Joint Board 


—RWDSU 
REGINA, SK 


There is another, more secure option: our Canada Pension Plan/ 


Quebec Pension Plan. 


The CAW supports the campaign to double CPP benefits over the 


next seven years. 


Please tell your Member of Parliament today: 


“Expand and strengthen the Canada Pension Plan 
— for the security of all Canadians” 


eo 


dA 


Every generation is countin 


For more information visit: www.caw.ca 


Lets expand the 
Canada Pension Plar | 


For decades, our government and business leaders have told Canadians to 
fend for themselves in retirement with RRSPs. They have convinced us to 
put our retirement savings at great risk by investing privately in the stock 
market, which by its very nature is prone to speculative bubbles — followed 
by crashes. Instead of providing income security, RRSPs continue to 
completely fail low and middle income Canadians. 


“RRSPs have 
been a colossal 
failure” 


Don Drummond, TD Chief Economist 
October 2, 2009, Toronto Speech 


^. the CPP will 
remain viable 
for the next 
75years...” 


Jean-Claude Menard, Chief Actuary, CPP 
July 15, 2009, News Release 
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Pubs, Pulpits and Prairie Fires 


By Elroy Deimert 
Roseway, 2009 


Reviewed by Michael Dupuis 


ETWEEN 1929 and 1935, the 

Great Depression triggered 

Canada’s descent into what 
remains the worst economic downturn 
in the country’s history. By 1935, the 
number of jobless had topped one mil- 
lion. On June 3, 1935, over 1,200 unem- 
ployed and single men from British 
Columbia relief camps left Vancouver 
to “ride the rail” to Ottawa and deliver 
demands for work and wages to the 
Conservative government of Prime 
Minister R.B. Bennett. For 11 days, the 
men travelled on the tops of eastbound 
boxcars and stopped along the way in 
Kamloops, Calgary, Medicine Hat, Swift 
Current and finally Regina, where the 
Bennett government would allow them 
to go no further. The On-to-Ottawa 
Trek ultimately ended in the Dominion 
Day Riot in Regina, and the subsequent 
return by chartered train of the bulk of 
the marchers to British Columbia. 

These events are the subject of 
numerous non-fiction books — notably, 
Recollections of the On to Ottawa Trek 
by Ronald Liversedge (1973), We Were 
the Salt of the Earth! by Victor Howard 
(1985), and All Hell Can't Stop Us by 
3ill Waiser (2003). With the publication 
of Elroy Deimert’s Pubs, Pulpits and 
Prairie Fires (Roseway, 2009), a creative 
non-fiction treatment is now also avail- 
able. Best described as a documentary- 
style narrative, the book is based upon 
first-hand accounts by trekkers of the 
boxcar journey from Vancouver to 
Regina, the trek leaders’ encounter with 
Prime Minister Bennett in Ottawa, and 
Regina's Dominion Day Riot. 

The narrative is set in Grande Prairie, 
Alberta, at BJ's Bar and Cue Club. Each 
Tuesday evening at BJ's an odd trio 
gathers to discuss the On-to-Ottawa 
Trek and Regina Riot. Alongside the 
story's narrator (Deimert's alter ego, 
history professor Paul Wessner) gather 
an ordained United Church minister; a 


multi-faceted local music scene hero; a 
Trinidad-born ex-gospel preacher and 
recovering alcoholic; and an oil-patch 
“rig pig” and former crack abuser. The 
history sessions are taken to a new level 
when Wessner invites real-life trekkers 
Robert "Doc" Savage and Matt Shaw as 
guest speakers. Over a series of appear- 
ances, the two octogenarians systemati- 
cally reconstruct the Trek's history. 

In between the trekkers' visits, hist- 
ory session participants discuss the 
populist politics of Tommy Douglas and 
the CCF in Saskatchewan, "Bible Bill" 
Aberhart and the Social Credit party in 
Alberta, as well as more contemporary 
events such as the October Crisis, the 
Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation 
Summit in Vancouver, the World Trade 
Organization meeting in Seattle, and 


A veg‏ ב 


Photos provided coutesy of the City of Regina Archives. 


the Summit of the Americas in Quebec. 
Deimert traces the parallels through 
these various episodes in Canadian 
history through the recurrent use of the 
Depression-era police tactics of clubs, 
horses and tear gas. 

Drawing upon his experience as an 
English literature teacher at Grande 
Prairie Regional College, Deimert struc- 
tures the book with interposed chapters, 
a technique used successfully in the late 


1930s by John Steinbeck in The Grapes of 


Wrath. In Pubs, Pulpits and Prairie Fires, 
even-numbered chapters are framed by 
the fictional Tuesday night discussions 
at BJ’s, and odd-numbered chapters 
are devoted to the unadorned and 
unromanticized narratives of Savage and 
Shaw. With this format, the two trekkers 
inspire listeners at BJ’s to tell their own 


Reviews $9) 
stories; by doing so, the listeners are 
pulled into the Trek’s history. 

Though the book is based upon 
archival material and primary source 
interviews with trekkers, it lacks several 
essential characteristics of an academic 
work. There are no footnotes, and an 
index and formal bibliography are miss- 
ing. Also, the author has taken creative 
licence to attribute narratives to Savage 
and Shaw that have been compiled from 
interviews not only with them, but 
also with other trekkers. Regardless, 
Deimert's offering is a very accurate 
and fascinating read. As such, it is likely 
to be well-received by Trek aficiona- 
dos, supporters of oral history, trade 
unionists and social activists, but less 
appreciated by historians, genre critics, 
and academic and critical thinkers. © 
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Unions help build 5 gu 
Saskatchewan. : ^ "ss Mul 


[] Respect and equality 
O Safe, healthy 
working conditions 
] A living wage 
_] Affordable healthcare, 
education, housing & 
food security 
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A message from the 95,000+ working members of the 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour * www.sfl.sk.ca 


Keeping Saskatchewan families 


E safe & healthy 


Public service workers 
/ prevent disease 


“help children in crisis 


/ maintain highways and roads 


SGEU 


Saskatchewan Government 
and General Employees’ Union 
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EB — »| Abolish Restaurants 


p A Worker's Critique of the 
S ABOLISH Food Service Industry 
RESTAURANTS 
By Prole 


PM Press, 2010 


Reviewed by Brittany Shoot 


NYONE WHO has worked in 
restaurants can attest to the 
fact that learning to balance an 


inordinate number of things on your 
hands and arms while running up a 
flight of stairs is only a small part of the 
job. On-the-job injuries are par for the 
course. The food preparation generally 
turns your stomach. There are no sick 
days, let alone vacation time. Miss a 
shift and lose your job. 


Abolish Restaurants, a 60-page 
illustrated pamphlet from PM Press, 
chronicles the history of restaurants 
from France in the 1700s — including the 
intimate relationship between the food 
service industry and the rise of capital- 
ism, urban growth, and the industrial 


THE STEELWORKERS 


Western Canada and the Territories 


revolution — to what restaurant staff 
tolerate today: the same songs, the same 
tacky decorations, the same customers, 
day in and day out. 

Also considered are the relationships 
between the aristocracy and personal 
chefs; today, seemingly average middle 
-class families outsource their food 
preparation in a similar fashion. Most 
interesting are the sections that explore 
stress and health: how restaurant work 
comes in waves, rather than a steady 
predictable rhythm, and how food serv- 
ice employees are able to eat only when 
everyone else has been served. 

The entire booklet is enthralling, 
especially for those unfamiliar with what 
goes on behind the scenes for underpaid, 


Representing workers in all sectors 
of the Canadian economy 


What we desire for ourselves, we wish for 
all. To this end, may we take our share in 


the world's work and the world's struggles. 


UNITED STEELWORKERS Hio rr ANE 


DISTRICT 3 


Stephen Hunt 


Director www.usw.ca/district3 


300-3920 Norland 


Burnaby, BC 


tip-based, non-unionized restaurant 
workers in North America. In the end, 
a restaurant-free world is hypothesized 
— though to be fair, we've got a number 
of similarly stressful low-wage jobs that 
should follow suit if we were to do away 
with restaurants. 

No restaurant is immune to the 
shortcomings of the industry. As the 
pamphlet says, "All the restaurants 
that have had flowery write-ups in the 
newspaper, that serve only organic, 
wheat-free, vegan food, that cultivate a 
hip atmosphere with suggestive draw- 
ings, still have cooks, waiters and dish- 
washers who are stressed, depressed, 
bored and looking for something else" 
Indeed. € 


SHOP ONLINE FOR A 
BATCH or PRIOR 
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CER 


₪ 


Really. 


Wouldn’t you 
rather have 
a pension? 


After a life of work, 
you shouldn’t have to 
break the bank 

to retire. 


That's why we think it's time for Canadians to 
change a few things. 


Instead of helping the banks sell us RRSPs that 
just don't work, we need to invest in ways that 
ensure retirement security for everyone. 


It's time everybody's retirement savings and 
workers' pension plans were protected with 
insurance just like we have for bank accounts. 


And it's time to make sure our public pension plans 
like the CPP and OAS provide enough for people to 
live in dignity. 


You can find out more about Labour's Plan for 
Retirement Security and how to help at: 


canadianlabour.ca 


photo | 'Piqgy&ank" by alancleaver 2001 
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LET'S MAKE IT 
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Canadian Labour Congress 
Congrès du travail du Canada 


A'S ECONOMY 
WORK for everyone — 


All Canadians suffer when the 
> economy fails 
» unemployment rises 
< pensions disappear 


We can have a system where no Canadian 
is left behind. And we can stimulate the 
economy by creating and protecting jobs, 
pensions and public services. 


Let's make 
them work for 
everyone. 


The Economy 
Employment Insurance 
Retirement Security 


To find out how, call: 


Regina & District 
Labour Council 


2709 12th Ave Regina, SK S4T 1J3 - 306-757-7076 - rdic@sasktel net 


General Insurance 


* Residential 
* Business N- or. 
* Automobile 

* Motor Licence Issuer 

* Notary Public 


McKenzie 
Agency 
Robin D. McKenzie 


Manager 


Ph: 569-2456 * Fax: 569-9452 
1903 Argyle Street 


COPE 378 represents 
12,000 public and 
private sector 
workers in BC. 
www.cope378.ca 


The History of Work 
By Richard Donkin 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2010 


The Future of Work 
By Richard Donkin 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2009 


Transforming Labour 
Women and Work in 

Post-War Canada 

By Joan Sangster 

University of Toronto Press, 2010 


Reviewed by Nathalie Foy 


ORK TODAY is at a criti- 
cal juncture. Over the past 
couple of decades, techno- 


logical developments have heralded 
unprecedented change in the way 
many of us in the Western world con- 
ceptualize and organize our working 
lives. With widespread use of mobile 
technology, personal computers and 
the Internet, work is becoming ever 
more collaborative and portable, with 
increasing numbers of workers enjoying 
the freedom, or bearing the burden, of 
being able or expected to work from 
anywhere at anytime. Despite these 
significant changes, the basic structure 
of our work continues to be defined by 
historical needs and values, with fixed 
workplaces and hierarchical, central- 
ized power structures that disempower 
marginalized workers. 

In The History of Work, a revised and 
newly titled version of Blood, Sweat and 
Tears: The Evolution of Work (Texere, 
2001), and its sequel The Future of Work, 
Richard Donkin sheds light on how 
we came to this turning point in the 
nature of work and looks ahead at how 
we might restructure work in response 
to technological and socio-economic 
changes. Joan Sangster's Transforming 
Labour, conversely, provides a detailed 
analysis of the experiences of women in 
the Canadian workforce from the 1940s 
to the 1970s, providing a historical con- 
text for the struggles women continue 
to face with regards to paid and unpaid 
labour today. Together, these three 
books underline the transitory nature of 


THE HISTORY 
OF WORK 


the way we conceive of and participate 
in the workforce. 


ONKIN QUIPS, in the introduc- 

tion to The Future of Work, that for 
years during speaking engagements, he 
defined work to his audience as “some- 
thing we would rather not be doing." 
The negative definition suited his pur- 
pose, which in The History of Work is to 
trace the history of the Protestant work 
ethic. For The Future of Work, however, 
Donkin's definition of work is more 
idealistic; it is a decisive move away from 
the punitive work-for-work's-sake defi- 
nition toward one that allows flexibility 
and creative self-actualization. Donkin 
also insists that work not be defined in 
opposition to life: “We don't stop living 
when we go to work and, very often 
today, we don't stop working when we 
arrive home." 

Sangster is also at pains to remind 
us of the work performed "when we 
arrive home.” For the purposes of 
Transforming Labour, she defines work 
as participation in the paid labour force, 
though she refers frequently to women's 
domestic, reproductive and volunteer 
labour. 


ONKIN'S The History of Work 

gestated for six years, while he 
was employed as a columnist at the 
Financial Times. Donkin took a year of 
unpaid leave in order to write his book 
— in his words, “to cut myself off from 
the corporate expense account and 
the monthly paycheck, to read some 


ey 


Joan Sangster 


books, to sit and think, and to write.” 
His gamble paid off. The book is a 
highly enjoyable, rollicking trip through 
centuries of work in the Western world: 
how we have defined it and how it has 
defined us. Slavery, serfs, the industrial 
revolution, concentration camps, and 
the creation of the managerial class are 
among the many topics he covers. 

Donkin is an entertaining and thor- 
ough storyteller. He distills the origins of 
the Industrial Revolution, for example, 
into the story of one man’s quest to 
make a better cooking pot. In the early 
1700s, Abraham Darby’s new and 
cheaper method of manufacturing pots 
meant that people could own more than 
one. His Quaker business ethic did not 
permit him to fix a price for his pots; 
his customers named a fair price, and 
he thereby established customer loyalty. 
The cashbooks for his forge demonstrate 
that individuals began working for him 
as casual labour, but as the business 
grew, the same individuals appear on 
the books with regular hours and rates 
of pay; here we have the creation of the 
“job” as a secure source of long-term 
employment. As his business expanded, 
Darby built cottages for his workers, 
among the first of the row houses associ- 
ated with industrial production. 

Donkin works his way through history 
in this manner, choosing an individual 
through whom to tell the story of major 
changes. The reader comes away with a 
rich and detailed appreciation for the 
landmark moments in the history of 
work. 
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Q'ANGSTER'S Transforming Labour 

also benefits from a long gestation 
period, in her case a 30-year career in 
writing as a professor of history and 
women's studies. Sangster's approach 
is thorough and multi-faceted. Her 
examination of the representation of 
working women in print media, for 
example, covers not only magazines like 
Chatelaine, but also union newspapers 
and department store newsletters, and 
her analysis is rooted in discussions of 
race, class and gender. Chapter topics 
include women's involvement in the 
labour movement, retail work and union 
protest, and the pressing of Aboriginal 
women into domestic service. 

One of the most interesting chapters 
in Sangster's book is her examination 
of the Dionne textile workers. In 1946, 
Liberal MP Ludger Dionne circum- 
vented immigration laws in order to 
bring Catholic Polish women to Canada 
from Nazi work camps in Germany as 
“unfree immigrants.” They were housed 
in a convent and bound by a two-year 
contract to work in Dionne's own textile 
mill in Quebec. The assumption then 
that "most new immigrants would fill 
working class occupations" is disturb- 
ingly familiar. 

In the final chapter, Sangster examines 
the work of the Royal Commission on 
the Status of Women, which in 1968 
began cross-country hearings on wom- 
en's demands for equality, a watershed 
moment in Canadian feminist organ- 
izing. The Commission's report included 
167 recommendations on issues such 
as pay equity, maternity leave, women's 
access to managerial positions, and 
opportunities for Aboriginal, immigrant 
and rural women. The Commission 
elevated public awareness about the stat- 
us of women and instigated a significant 
shift in public opinion about women in 

the workplace. 

In Zhe Future of Work, Donkin notes 
that not all of the inequalities high- 
lighted by the Commission on the Status 
of Women have been addressed. He 
cites journalist Polly Toynbee' findings 
that 80 per cent of the 10 lowest-paid 
occupations are undertaken by women. 
He also notes the irony that women who 
take advantage of paid family leave are 


marginalized because they fall behind in 
male-dominated career paths. It is, he 
argues, the shape ofthe career path itself 
that will have to change if women are to 
close the income and leadership gap. 


N The Future of Work, Donkin 

describes a world of work where a 
lifelong career with one employer, a clear 
division between work and leisure, and 
a life lived according to the company 
clock have become things of the past. He 
argues that the widespread use of per- 
sonal computers and a knowledge-based 
economy herald a defining moment 
in the history of work as significant as 
the agrarian and industrial revolutions. 
Mobile phones, the Internet and palm 
computing have enabled work port- 
ability and a collaborative work ethic. 
However, our model of work is still 
largely based on the needs defined by 
the industrial age: a fixed workplace 
to which the workforce travels and in 
which it works structured hours for 
structured pay; hierarchical organization 
with power concentrated at the top; and 
efficiency as the top priority. 

The shape of work, Donkin argues, will 
have to change to suit recent shifts in 
technology, lifestyles and perspectives. 
To this end, Donkin traces the uses of 
social networking, examines technology 
that loosens our ties to the workplace 
while making us ever more available 
to work, and describes the increasing 
involvement of employers in the physi- 
cal and mental health of their workers. 
Donkin ends the book with an 18-point 
"Charter for the New Work,’ which 
among other recommendations encour- 
ages employee ownership of companies, 
calls for an end to mandatory retirement, 
and promotes a four-day work week. 

Considering the inequalities that 
Donkin reminds us still permeate our 
workplaces, it feels like we remain 
far from his vision of the future. His 
proposed four-day work week, like 
family leave before it, may well serve to 
marginalize those who choose to take 
advantage of it. However, Sangster's 
work reminds us of the power of col- 
lective action to create rapid change: 
paid maternity leave was itself only an 
idealistic vision 50 years ago. © 
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AT WORK: 


Historical Images 
of Labour in 
Saskatchewan 


Material from 7 archives 
in Saskatchewan, 
including photographs, 
video clips, and full-text 
theses, as well as 
extensive material for 
teachers and a 
bibliography of 
resources. 


QUOTES FROM THE 
UNDERGROUND 


The Security State 


“In the cabaret of globalisation, the state 
performs a striptease, at the end of which 
it is left wearing the minimum necessary: 
its powers of repression. With its material 
base destroyed, its sovereignty and inde- 
pendence abolished, and its political class 
eradicated, the nation state increasingly 
becomes a mere security apparatus in 
the service of the mega-enterprises which 
neoliberalism is constructing.” 

SUBCOMANDANTE MARCOS 


A Durable Joy 


A child free from the guilt of ownership 
and the burden of economic competition 
will grow up with the will to do what needs 
doing and the capacity for joy in doing it. It 
is useless work that darkens the heart. The 
delight of the nursing mother, of the scholar, 
of the successful hunter, of the good cook, 
of the skilful maker, of anyone doing needed 
work and doing it well—this durable joy is 
perhaps the deepest source of human affec- 
tion, and of sociality as a whole.” 

UnsULA LE GUIN 


NGOs and Neoliberalism 


"NGOS give the impression that they are 
filling a vacuum created by a retreating state. 
And they are, but in a materially incon- 
sequential way. Their real contribution is 
that they defuse political anger and dole 
out as aid or benevolence what people 


ought to have by right. NGOs alter the 
public psyche. They turn people into 
dependent victims and blunt political 
resistance. NGOs form a buffer between 
empire and its subjects. They have be- 
come the arbitrators, the interpreters, 
the facilitators. In the long run NGOs are 
accountable to their funders, not to the 
people they work among. They’re what 
botanists would call an indicator species. 
The greater the devastation caused by 
neoliberalism, the greater the outbreak 
of NGOs. Nothing illustrates this more 
poignantly than the phenomenon of the 
US preparing to invade a country while 
simultaneously readying NGOs to clean 
up the resultant devastation.” 


ARUNDHATI Roy 


Personal Choices 


“Would any sane person think dump- 
ster diving would have stopped Hitler, 
or that composting would have ended 
slavery or brought about the eight-hour 
workday, or that chopping wood and car- 
rying water would have gotten people out 
of Tsarist prisons, or that dancing naked 
around a fire would have helped put in 
place the Voting Rights Act of 1957 or 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964? Then why 
now, with all the world at stake, do so 
many people retreat into these entirely 
personal ‘solutions’? 

DERRICK JENSEN 


Suggestions for Quotes from the Underground are welcome and can be sent to editor@briarpatchmagazine.com 
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PARTING SHOTS 


Reluctant renegade 


Why I quit my job and became a stay-at-home mom 


By Deryn Collier 


a “stay-at-home mom.” If I ever say these words out 

loud, my toes curl under. A stay-at-home mom is 
something I never expected, or aspired, to be. I had grown 
up thinking that my mother's generation had blasted a hole 
through the glass ceiling, and I always thought I would waltz 
along the path they had cleared to the highest levels of my 
chosen field. I never really had a clear picture of what it was 
I wanted to do, but I felt there was no limit to what I could 
achieve. 

Enter parenthood. The daily reality of the two-working- 
parent family was not one that we could sustain. Stuck in 
a lousy situation, I made the best choice available. I wish 
there had been more options to choose from. I struggle 
with the idea that women are losing ground, and that I have 
contributed to this in some way. And as the mother of two 
boys, I worry about the message that I am sending them. 
Their mother retreated, defeated, back to the home where 
she belonged. 

On a personal level, I know I made the right choice. I think 
back to a morning at work when I sat through a presentation 
of the new “corporate values and rewards system” I was 
told to think of my job not only as my work, but also as my 
hobby. I thought of trying to find time in my crammed-full 
day for the hobbies that I was now expected to learn, such 
as “loss control” and “plant optimization.” There were only 
two hobbies at that point that I had not yet given up: family 
and sleep, though I was running short on the latter. 

The night before that meeting, I had been up until midnight 
studying for an exam on workplace accidents. I was in the 
running for a promotion, and hoping that somehow a higher 
salary would make it all worthwhile. I was studying in the 
kitchen and, between modules, baking. When I left the 
house the next morning at 5:30 a.m., while my husband and 
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sons were still sleeping, I left them each a plate of banana 
chocolate chip mini-muffins for breakfast with an apology 
note. I would be home before they went to bed. Promise. 

My attempt to negotiate a part-time job-share failed. I 
discovered then, and have confirmed since, a prevailing 
perception among employers: part-time means lack of com- 
mitment. A permanent part-time job with a decent salary 
and benefits is a rare bird indeed, one I am still hoping to 
spot someday. Most casual part-time jobs, at least in the rural 
area where I live, pay less than the cost of daycare. 

After spending a year as a stay-at-home mom, I set out 
to find a way to work that would meet a bottom line of my 
own: meaningful, well-paid work that would allow me time 
to spend with my family. I have settled on freelance writing. 
Sometimes this means working before the kids wake up or 
after they go to bed. Sometimes it means taking calls on the 
way to music class and emailing during play dates. Sometimes 
it means folding laundry during conference calls. 

But it seems to be working. I do good work, and I’m paid 
well. It's a simple exchange. I am well aware of the risks. I 
walked away from a benefits package that included orthodon- 
tics and the promise of a pension. I hope my kids will have 
straight teeth, and while I'm grateful that I enjoy my work 
so much, I will likely still be doing it when I'm 80. 

The payoff comes in the everyday sanity of our lives. No 
more muffin baking at midnight. No more apology notes at 
the breakfast table for children who are too young to read. 
There is room in my life now — not just for work, but also for 
family, and for sleep. Room for real hobbies, school field trips 
and volunteering. I still worry that Iam not doing my part to 
maintain the freedoms my mother's generation struggled for. 
But then I wonder if this effort to find balance is the legacy 
that my own generation — not just of women, but of parents 
— will be remembered by. © 


“Unless we are making progress in our nursing, every year, every 
month, every week, take my word for it we are going back.” 


-Florence Nightingale 
The Saskatchewan Union of Nurses acknowledges the professional skills of its 


members who seek to improve the health care system in order that patient-centred 
care remains the top priority. 


Our members are making progress that is making a difference! 
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